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This  study  explores  the  life  of  a  nineteenth  cen- 
tury tobacco  industrialist  and  the  evolution  of  the  clear 
Havana  tobacco  industry.   The  thematic  structure  of  this 
research  focuses  on  three  major  areas:   the  evolution  of 
the  tobacco  industry  in  Cuba;  Ybor,  the  man;  and  the 
influence  of  the  clear  Havana  tobacco  industry  in  Florida. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Spain  had  lost  all  her  major  Latin  American  republics 
except  Cuba  and  was  determined  to  keep  the  island  republic 
under  subjection.   In  1817,  a  royal  decree  liberalized 
Cuban  trade,  assuring  the  business  community  a  growing 
market  for  its  goods  which  had  not  existed  since  the 
brief  period  of  British  domination  in  1763.   By  1845 
tobacco  replaced  coffee  as  the  second  most  important 
Cuban  export  item.   A  rising  breed  of  tobacco  traders 
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replaced  small  home  production  with  factory  systems  in 
the  larger  cities,  and  an  important  step  in  industriali- 
zation was  initiated  in  Cuba.   Cigars  produced  from  a  light 
colored  tobacco  from  the  region  of  Vuelto  Abajo,  called 
clear  Havanas,  beceime  popular  throughout  the  world. 

Vicente  Martinez  Ibor  was  born  in  Valencia,  Spain, 
September  17,  1818,  to  a  prominent  family  whose  ancestors 
dated  to  the  tenth  century  Moorish  domination  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula.   V/hen  he  was  fourteen,  Ybor's  parents 
arranged  for  him  to  depart  for  Cuba  to  avoid  serving  in 
the  Spanish  military.   Young  Ybor  adapted  quickly  to  the 
New  World,  first  as  a  broker  in  the  tobacco  industry  and 
later  as  a  manufacturer.   By  1853,  he  was  producing  the 
"El  Principe  de  Gales"  brand  in  his  own  factories.   Ybor 
married  twice;  his  first  wife  died  after  giving  birth  to 
four  children  while  his  second  wife  gave  him  six  addi- 
tional children  and  a  dowry  of  $100,000.   With  the  addi- 
tional revenue,  Ybor  expanded  production,  becoming  one  of 
the  wealthiest  Cuban  cigar  manufacturers.   At  the  height 
of  his  production,  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  suppress 
Cuban  revolutionary  sentiments  and  imposed  high  tariffs 
on  business  enterprises.   Ybor  assisted  the  revolutionaries, 
hoping  for  a  free  Cuba  and  less  taxes.   When  his  support 
was  discovered,  he  had  to  flee  Havana  in  a  schooner  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Ten  Years'  War,  1868-1878.   He  opened 
a  factory  in  Key  West,  expanded  production  to  New  York  City, 
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cind  later  formed  his  model  industrial  community,  Ybor  City, 
on  the  outskirts  of  Tampa,  Florida.   By  the  time  of  his 
death,  December  16,  1896,  his  empire  extended  from  tobacco 
warehouses  in  Havana  to  a  leaf  distributorship  and  central 
offices  in  New  York,  as  well  as  his  massive  industrial 
conununity,  Ybor  City. 

The  clear  Havana  industry  quickly  became  one  of 
the  most  important  industries  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
Thousands  of  Cuban  immigrants  from  the  civil  strife  came 
to  Florida  because  of  its  close  proximity  and  the  avail- 
ability of  labor  which  the  cigar  worker  was  well  qualified 
for.   Tobacco  manufacturing  spread  to  Jacksonville,  Ocala 
and  other  cities  of  the  state.   The  industry  was  the  single 
most  important  threat  to  the  tobacco  interests  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  headed  by  James  Duke.   In  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  American  Tobacco 
Trust  continually  attempted  to  impose  tariff  restrictions 
on  the  clear  Havana  industry,  but  it  continued  to  prosper. 
The  Cuban,  Italian  and  Spanish  laborers  who  moved  to 
Florida  supplied  the  industry  with  cheap  labor  in  the 
South,  where  immigration  was  not  commonplace. 

With  the  transferral  of  the  Cuban  tobacco  industry 
to  American  soil,  manufacturers  such  as  Don  Vicente  were 
responsible  for  introducing  not  only  a  large  migrant  labor 
supply,  but  also  for  forming  an  industry  which  made  Florida 
a  leading  Southern  manufacturing  state  by  1900. 

ix 


CHAPTER  I 
CUBAN  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CHANGE,  1800-1868 

For  over  four  hundred  years,  Spain  considered  Cuba 
the  "Pearl  of  the  Antilles"  v;ith  good  reason.   The  island 
colony's  geographical  location  was  ideal  for  dispatching 
explorations  throughout  the  New  World  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.   Cuba's  proximity  to  the  North 
American  continent  facilitated  land  clains  for  the  Span- 
ish Crown.   Flavana,  the  point  of  embarkation  for  explora- 
tions, later  becane  a  repository  for  the  incredible 
fortunes  of  the  conquered  Aztec  and  Inca  civilizations. 
New  mineral  wealth  discovered  in  other  Spanish  viceroyal- 
ties  was  sent  to  Havana  where  annual  flotillas  carried 
their  precious  cargoes  to  Spain.   This  was  Spain's  life- 
line between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.   During  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  galleon  departures  made  Cuba 
cind  its  nearby  waters  breeding  grounds  for  French, 
British  and  Dutch  pirateers.   From  the  Age  of  Discovery 
to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Cuba  was  Spain's 
most  strategically  located  colony,  and  every  possible 
effort  was  taken  to  assure  loyalty  or  subservience  of 
Cuba's  population.   Absolutist  rule  of  the  captain-general 


in  Cuba  assured  control  of  the  island.   With  the  exception 
of  brief  British  domination  in  1763,  Cuba  was  militarily 
protected  from  foreign  control.   Political  and  economic 
activities  were  closely  guarded  by  Spaniards  born  in 
Spain,  Peninsulares .   Spanish-born  rulers  excluded  native- 
born  Cubans,  or  Creoles,  from  most  political  involvements, 
and  Spaniards  kept  a  close  watch  on  Creole  economic  activi- 
ties.  Politically,  Peninsulares  were  conservatives.   In 
the  nineteenth  century,  opposition  to  conservative  absolut- 
ism led  to  the  formation  of  several  new  political 
ideologies — loyalists,  separatists,  and  reformists. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  era,  conservatives 
symbolized  the  power  of  Spain.   Peninsulares  controlled 
Cuba's  economic  and  political  institutions,  and  their 
administrative  policies  benefited  Spain  and  themselves 
with  little  concern  for  Creoles.    Throughout  Spanish 
colonial  history,  Peninsulares  were  in  politics  for  their 
own  aggrandizement.   The  poorest  Peninsulares  sent  to  the 
New  World  were  considered  superior  to  the  v/ealthiest 
Creoles.   Creoles  usually  allied  themselves  with  the  con- 
servatives, calling  themselves  loyalists.   Most  loyalists 
born  in  Ajnerica  cooperated  with  Peninsulares  to  protect 
their  own  vested  interests. 

New  economic  prosperity  for  loyalists  resulted 
when  the  Casa  de  Contratacion  (Spanish  House  of  Trade) 
removed  trade  restrictions  by  passing  the  1817  Decreto 


Real.   Spain  hoped  that  economic  prosperity  would  encourage 
political  loyalty  from  Creoles.   Separatists,  who  fought 
for  freedom  from  Spain,  gained  little  support  during  the 
wars  for  Latin  American  Independence  (1810-1824).   Since 
Cuba  relied  on  slave  labor,  few  persons  supported  Simon 
Bolivar's  plans  to  free  slaves.   Cuban  separatists  gained 
some  political  support  in  1836  when  liberals  won  control 
of  the  government  in  Spain,  but  they  failed  to  give  Cuba 
representation  in  the  Cortes.   Instead  of  liberalizing 

Cuban  rule,  Captain-General  Miguel  Tacon  initiated  repres- 

2 

sive  political  and  economic  policies.    When  economic 

prosperity  tied  Cubans  more  closely  to  American  markets, 
Spain  feared  that  the  political  sympathies  of  Southern 
plantation  owners  would  be  allied  to  the  growers  and  manu- 
facturers in  Cuba.   A  gradual  series  of  restrictive 
taxes  and  trade  impositions  were  enacted  after  1830  to 
deter  the  Cuban-United  States  trade  which  was  growing. 
Irate  loyalists  switched  their  political  sympathies  to 
the  separatists.   The  laborers  which  were  emerging  in 
the  Industrial  Era  were  sympathetic  to  separatists. 
Although  barred  from  political  activity  by  conservatives, 
tobacco  workers  were  becoming  politicized  and  more  sympa- 
thetic, if  not  supportive,  to  their  cause. 

Political  intrigue  had  intensified  by  1848  when 

separatists  in  the  United  States  established  the  Annexa- 
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tionist  party.    As  the  United  States  increasingly  became 


the  major  market  for  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco,  prominent 
native-born  Cubans  envisioned  it  as  the  nation  destined 
to  control  Cuba's  future.   Annexationists  in  Cuba  included 
wealthy  growers  and  planters  whose  sons  were  sent  to 
American  colleges  and  universities  where  many  were  politi- 
cized by  Southerners,  who  hoped  to  acquire  Cuba  as  a  slave 

4 
state.    They  feared  British  pressures  on  Spam  to  abolish 

slavery.   Joining  the  southern  plantation  owners  would 
assure  sugar  planters  their  slaves  and  economic  success. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  join  Cuba  with  the 
United  States.   Annexationists  and  their  supporters  financed 
the  abortive  liberation  expeditions  of  Narcisco  Lopez  in 
1848,  1850,  and  1851.   By  1856,  there  was  sufficient  oppo- 
sition by  northern  states  to  keep  the  South  from  implement- 
ing any  plan  to  take  Cuba.   When  President  James  Buchanan 
was  inaugurated  in  1857,  he  followed  a  hands-off  policy 
toward  Cuba,  and  Southerners  lost  government  support  for 
annexation.   The  Civil  War,  which  began  in  1861,  all  but 
eliminated  any  hope  for  annexing  Cuba.   The  collapse  of 
Annexationists  resulted  in  the  Reformist  party  which 
called  for  constitutional  reform  and  autonomy.   Spain's 
continued  hard-line  policy  to  Creoles,  however,  was  in- 
strumental in  causing  the  1868-1878  Ten  Years'  War. 

Historically,  the  tobacco  interests  were  the 
earliest  opponents  of  Spanish  economic  controls  in  Cuba. 
As  early  as  1717,  1721,  and  1723,  tobacco  growers 


unsuccessfully  rebelled  against  restrictions  on  their 
product.    In  1762,  a  British  expedition  captured  Havana 
during  the  Seven  Years'  V7ar  and  maintained  control  of 
Cuba  for  one  year.   The  British  opened  Cuba  to  world 
trade,  the  most  successful  Cubans  had  experienced.   This 
brief  but  profitable  econonic  activity  left  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  business  community.   When  Spain  regained 
control  of  Cuba  in  1763,  trade  restrictions  were  again 
imposed,  but,  through  smuggling,  some  of  the  prosperity 
still  continued.   Market  sales  were  increased  further  in 
1803  when  French  invasionary  troops  in  Spain  discovered 
Cuban  cigars,  spreading  their  popularity  to  most  of 
Europe.^ 

Throughout  Latin  America,  ideologies  of  political 
revolution  were  read  with  excitement.   Spain's  American 
colonies  used  Napoleon's  invasion  as  an  excuse  to  spread 
rebellion;  only  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  remained  loyal.  Cuba 
retained  a  facade  of  loyalty  to  Spain  throughout  the  v/ars 
for  independence.   Peninsulares  were  entrenched  in  Cuba 
with  total  political  and  economic  control.   An  island 
colony,  Cuba  v/as  unable  to  receive  assistance  from  outside 
revolutionaries  since  Spain's  navy  controlled  the  surround- 
ing waters.  \'ihen   Simon  Bolivar  appealed  to  Latin  Americans 
for  the  liberation  of  slaves,  his  request  received  little 
response  from  most  Cubans,  since  slavery  was  the  backbone 
of  much  econonic  productivity.   Cuba's  few  dissenters 


were  easily  silenced,  and  the  island  renained  loyal  to 
Spain. 

From  1810  to  1824,  Latin  American  independent 
nations  emerged.   Cuba  was  Spain's  only  major  stronghold 
of  a  once  powerful  empire.   To  strengthen  loyalty,  Spain 
passed  the  Decreto  Real  of  1317  which  removed  most  restric- 
tive Cuban  trade  regulations.   The  result  was  tremendous; 
world-wide  trade  distribution  stimulated  overall  economic 
growth.   Unprecedented  prosperity  resulted  in  political 
support  to  Spain  as  long  as  concessions  and  individual 
initiative  were  retained  in  the  business  community. 

Cuban  imports  from  1326  to  1864  increased  from 
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16,300,000  to  44,300,000  pesos.    The  United  States  was 

second  only  to  Spain  in  the  amount  of  goods  sold  to 

Cuba.   In  the  same  period,  general  figures  on  exportation 

list  the  United  States  as  the  largest  recipient  of  Cuban 

products.   The  extensive  trade  is  indicative  of  the  strong 

ties  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  as  compared  to 

other  foreign  trade  during  the  1826  to  1864  period. 

The  raf>id  industrialization  of  Cuba  after  1817 

resulted  in  the  construction  of  railroads  which  opened 

previously  inaccessible  areas  for  agricultural  expansion. 

Railroads  not  only  allov/ed  the  exportation  of  products 

but  also  increased  the  use  of  import  items  by  a  larger 

number  of  Cubans.   World  demand  for  Cuban  products  was  so 

great  that  by  184  5,  tobacco  replaced  coffee  as  the  second 
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most  important  agricultural  product.    In  1853,  currency 
was  managed  by  newly  established  banking  and  financial 
institutions.   Tobacco  production  v/as  so  successful  that 
in  1855  the  factory  system  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
industry.   Cuba  was  on  the  verge  of  a  small  but  signifi- 
cant industrial  revolution.   A  total  transformation  of 
the  tobacco  trade  took  place  in  less  than  fifty  years. 
While  cigar  making  was  only  a  supplement  to  farm  income 
in  1800,  it  had  become  a  highly  valued  industrial  skill 
by  1850,  and  world  market  demands  for  Cuban  tobacco  con- 
tinued to  increase  (Appendix  A) . 

By  1859,  there  were  1,295  cigar  shops  and  thirty- 
eight  cigarette  shops  which  employed  more  than  15,000 

9 
workers,  most  of  them  in  Havana.    The  exportation  of 

tabaco  torecido  (finished  cigars)  and  tabaco  en  rama 

(tobacco  in  bundles),  compiled  by  Angel  Gonzalez  del  Valle, 

is  considered  the  most  reliable  information  pertaining 

to  Cuban  tobacco  exports  from  1826  to  1864.   Total 

exportation  figures  in  miles  (pounds)  and  their  value 

in  pesos  from  1826  to  1864  illustrate  the  tremendous 

growth  of  the  tobacco  plantations  and  industry 

(Appendix  B) . 

Rapid  agricultural  expansion  affected  most  of  the 

sugar  and  tobacco  industries.   Sugar  remained  rural  and 

oriented  toward  slave  labor.   Tobacco  workers,  on  the 

other  hand,  were  no  longer  rural  farmers;  they  had  evolved 


into  an  urban  niddle  class.   Attempts  to  use  slaves  in 
■cigar  making  was  not  successful;  they  could  not  adapt  to 
the  artistic  skill  of  making  fine-quality  cigars.   In  the 
tobacco  industry,  slave  labor  was  restricted  to  the  plan- 
tation where  it  only  partially  succeeded  in  harvesting 
tobacco  leaf.     The  tobacco  industry  consequently  relied 
on  free  black  and  white  Cubans.   The  need  for  skilled 
labor  was  so  great  that,  failing  the  use  of  slaves, 
manufacturers  sometimes  used  prison  inmates  to  supplement 
the  labor  shortage.   The  limited  number  of  convicts 

restricted  use  of  their  labor,  but  a  confined  prisoner 
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had  sufficient  time  to  learn  cigar  making  skills.     They 

generally  produced  a  good  quality  cigar. 

Prison  labor  temporarily  relieved,  but  did  not 
replace,  the  growing  demand  for  well-trained  cigar 
workers.   Employers  v/ere  so  desperate  for  trained  v;orkers 
that  they  paid  v/ages  in  advance  in  order  to  attain  their 
cigar  making  skills.     The  transformation  from  a  rural 
to  an  urban  life  style  created  conflicts  characteristic 
of  an  industrial  age.   Free  workers  formed  a  small  but 
prosperous  middle  class  in  Cuba,  a  class  element  the 
Spaniards  had  not  anticipated  when  they  allowed  more 
liberal  trade.   The  new  middle  class  gained  potential 
political  power  by  printing  their  own  newspapers  and  by 
implementing  the  use  of  lectores  in  factories. 


Lectores  were  unique  to  the  tobacco  industry. 
They  were  originally  introduced  into  Cuban  factories  in 

1864  to  entertain  v/orkers  by  reading  classical  literature, 

14 
poems  and  newspapers.    Workers  listened  to  a  reader  while 

they  sat  at  their  tables  making  cigars.   Lectores  were 

extremely  popular  since  they  occupied  the  minds  of  laborers. 

The  lectores'  reading  materials  soon  became  controversial 

since  they  alerted  workers  to  new  ideas  and  philosophies. 

A  majority  of  the  laborers  were  illiterate  yet  through 

lectores'  readings,  they  memorized  Spanish  classics,  plays, 

dramas,  and  absorbed  political  ideas.   Not  only  had  the 

cigar  makers  become  financially  stable,  but  they  also 

became  educated  members  of  Cuban  society. 

Working  class  awareness  was  supported  when 

Saturnine  Martinez  began  a  workers'  weekly  in  1865, 

La  Aurora  (The  Dawn).^^  The  paper  urged  cigar  laborers 

to  recognize  their  common  problems,  and  it  served  as 

another  potential  political  force  for  labor  organizations. 

Middle  class  workers  were  barred  from  direct  political 

action,  but  they  organized  to  form  improved  social  and 

health  conditions.   Just  as  the  newspapers  generated 

workers'  consciousness,  mutual  aid  societies  united  them 

for  social  events  and  medical  protection.   A  percentage 

of  each  laborer's  salary  was  deducted  each  pay  period  for 

health  and  social  insurance.   When  a  laborer  became  ill, 

most  of  his  medical  costs  were  covered.   The  first  such 
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organization  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  parish 
of  Jesus  Ma'ria  y  Jose  in  1857.     Several  organizations 
were  founded  in  1865,  including  the  VJorkinen's  Mutual  Aid 
Society  of  Havana,  The  Brotherhood  of  Santiago  de  las  Vegas, 
and  the  Workmens'  Society  of  San  Antonio  de  los  Bancs. 
The  organizations  were  independent  of  the  government,  and 
offered  benefits  which  most  industrial  workers  lacked. 
The  Spanish  government  may  not  have  agreed  with  the  forma- 
tion of  such  societies,  but  they  kept  unemployment  or  ill 
workers  from  becoming  a  public  responsibility. 

Unionization  resulted  from  basic  differences 
between  workers  and  factory  owners.   Saturnine  Martinez 
established  the  first  workers'  union  a  year  after  found- 
ing La  Aurora,  in  1866,  the  Asociacion  de  Tabaqueros 
de  la  Habana.   It  was  supported  by  Jose  de  Jesus  Marquez, 
a  mechanical  engineer  who  was  educated  in  the  United 
States.   He  spoke  out  for  workers'  cooperatives  as  a 

remedy  to  class  misery  of  the  laborers.   Marquez  published 

18 
propaganda  in  support  of  the  concept  of  united  laborers. 

In  the  formative  years  of  cigar  making,  the 

worker-owner  relationship  was  quite  simple.   Farmers 

growing  tobacco  usually  sold  a  few  cigars  to  supplement 

their  income.   A  small  group  of  enterprising  businessmen 

calling  themselves  "brokers"  collected  cigars  from  farmers. 

Their  brand  name  was  placed  on  the  cigars  which  were  sold  to 

Havana  merchants  for  distribution.   Small  tobacco  shops. 
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called  Chinchales  (bedbugs) ,  were  set  up  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demands  for  cigars.   Brokers  later  hired  full-time 
workers  to  produce  cigars,  and  the  increased  market  demands 
resulted  in  the  construction  of  factories.   By  1853,  the 

demand  from  foreign  sales  was  so  great  that  several  new 

19 
brands  were  registered  m  Havana.     Accredited  registra- 
tion marks  were  an  attempt  to  give  credibility  to  brands 
being  sold  on  foreign  markets.   Most  factory  owners  relied 
on  a  few  famous  brand  names  which  made  their  cigars  famous. 

The  first  factory  owners  knew  their  workers  on  a 
first  name  basis,  but  second  generation  manufacturers  were 
more  concerned  with  production  than  nersonalism.   The 
alienation  of  worker-employer  was  in  part  responsible 
for  labor  strikes,  unions,  and  the  formation  of  mutual 
assistance  organizations.   Capitalism  as  a  basis  of  the 
cigar  industry  evolved  in  the  tobacco  plantations  as  well. 
Manuals  on  the  value  of  technically  cultivating  tobacco 
were  being  published  by  1850,  assisting  in  the  rapid 

transformation  of  all  phases  of  the  tobacco  industry  to 

20 
the  industrial  era. 

Spaniards  were  not  concerned  at  first  with  the 

new  working  and  wealthy  business  classes.   Prosperity 

appeared  to  be  a  panacea  for  Cuba.   In  1S47,  and  again 

in  1853/  Cuba's  first  industrial  expositions  in  Havana 

displayed  nev/  transportation  systems  and  advancements  in 

21 

the  sugar  and  tobacco  industries.     While  economic  progress 
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stimulated  Cuban  business,  it  also  tied  Cuban  prosperity 
with  the  markets  of  the  United  States.   Businessmen  soon 
realized  that  by  removing  Spanish  domination  they  could 
not  only  participate  in  politics  but,  more  importantly, 
they  could  also  control  government  regulations  of  their 
enterprises.   As  trade  ties  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  grew,  Spain  soon  retaliated  by  restricting  trade, 
resulting  in  disruptions.   The  1852  separatist  revolt  in 

Vuelta  Abajo  was  led  by  conspirators  who  hoped  to  annex 

22 
Cuba  to  the  United  States.    Suspicion  of  tobacco  inter- 
ests and  increased  trade  with  the  United  States  forced 
Spain  to  react.   As  early  as  18  32,  Spain  implemented  a 
discriminatory  tariff  on  American  imports,  hoping  to 
limit  American  commercial  and  political  influence  in 
Cuba.   As  annexationists  continued  their  plans  to  liberate 
Cuba,  further  restrictions  were  placed  on  United  States 
trade.   In  the  years  1855-1856,  the  exportation  of  tobacco 
to  the  United  States  was  extraordinarily  high  since  Ameri- 
can tobacco  interests  were  aware  of  an  upcoming  tariff 

23 
which  would  raise  the  cost  of  Cuban  tobacco.     By  1857, 

the  United  States  responded  to  Spanish  restrictions  by 

24 
passing  its  own  retaliatory  measure,  the  1857  tariff. 

It  limited  the  number  of  Cuban  cigars  entering  the  market 

by  raising  the  duty  on  finished  cigars,  not  raw  Cuban 

tobacco.   The  American  tobacco  interests  were  partly 

responsible  for  the  tariff,  since  it  protected  them  from 
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the  Cuban  competition.   In  Cuba,  the  tariff  had  a  disas- 
trous effect.   Cigar  workers  were  unemployed,  panic 
ensued,  and  many  manufacturers  went  bankrupt.   Unemployed 

laborers  became  a  political  and  social  problem  for  the 

25 
Spanish  government.     Cuban  tobacco  manufacturers  could 

not  help  but  realize  the  advantages  that  American  citizen- 
ship would  give  them.   The  United  States  government  offered 
business  protection  which  was  lacking  in  Cuba,  where  the 

strength  of  the  industry  depended  upon  the  energy  of  its 

26 

men,  not  the  government. 

By  1867,  reformists,  who  were  mostly  wealthy  plan- 
tation owners,  found  Spain  unwilling  to  reform  Cuban  rule. 
Creoles  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  political  and  economic 
autonomy.   Spanish  determination  to  ruthlessly  dominate 
Cuba  resulted  in  Creole  insurrection,  and  in  October, 
1868,  the  Ten  Years*  War  broke  out. 
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CHAPTER  II 
THE  KEY  WEST  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY,  1869-1885 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  Spain's  exploration 
of  the  New  World  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Spanish  youth 
had  been  leaving  the  Iberian  peninsula  in  search  of  v/ealth 
and  glory  in  the  colonies.   Spaniards  emigrated  to  Cuba 
in  large  nurd>ers  until  the  island  achieved  its  indepen- 
dence after  the  Spanish-American  War.   One  of  these  emigres 
was  Vicente  Martinez  Ybor  who  was  born  in  Valencia,  Spain, 
September  17,  1818,  to  Don  Antonio  Martinez  and  Dona 
Maria  Ybor.    His  mother  was  a  member  of  a  prominent 
Spanish  family  whose  heritage  dated  to  the  period  of 
Moorish  donination  in  Spain.   The  family  name  was  given 
to  a  river  and  several  small  towns  near  the  city  of 

Caceres  in  the  province  of  Extremaduras,  southeastern 

2 
Spam   (Appendix  C) .   The  Ybors  were  an  aristocratic 

family  whose  members  valiantly  fought  the  French  invasion 

in  1803-1804.   During  early  nineteenth  century  military 

conflicts  in   Spanish  African  colonies,  the  Ybors  had 

sufficient  influence  with  the  government  in  1832  to  secure 

for  their  fourteen-year-old  son  a  government  position  in 
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Cuba,  working  as  a  clerk  in  a  storeroom.    Hoping  to 
avoid  service  in  the  military,  Vicente  sailed  for  Cuba. 

By  the  time  he  was  seventeen,  young  Ybor  had 

4 
become  a  broker  in  the  developing  tobacco  business. 

This  activity  initiated  him  to  the  industry  which  would 
become  a  lifetime  occupation.   Ybor  and  cigar  making 
prospered  simultaneously;  he  capitalized  on  the  thriving 
tobacco  trade,  soon  making  himself  one  of  the  earliest 
Cuban  tobacco  capitalists.   V7ith  world  demands  for  Cuban 
tobacco  increasing,  Ybor  and  other  manufacturers  of 
cigars  soon  formed  a  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  industry, 
selling  a  large  percentage  of  their  products  to  the  grow- 
ing markets  in  the  United  States.   This  was  a  time  for 
enterprising  entrepreneurs  to  amass  their  fortunes. 
Individual  initiative  was  encouraged  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  Ybor  took  advantage  of  the  business  opportunities. 
He  made  his  fortune  at  a  time  when  the  tobacco  business 
was  a  "technique  more  empirical  than  scientific  and  guided 
by  individual  genius  which  has  procured  for  Cuban  tobacco 
a  top  position  in  world  fame  in  the  markets."   Ybor's 
individual  drive,  along  with  demands  from  world  markets, 
assured  hira  financial  success.   He  also  had  friends  in 
the  government  which  indirectly  benefited  him. 

As  a  broker,  Ybor  sold  other  manufacturers'  cigars, 
while  his  own  employees  were  producing  cigars  which  he 
marketed  under  his  brand  name.   Ybor  expanded  his  production 
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after  making  an  agreement  with  the  officials  in  charge 
of  administering  the  jails,  who  allowed  him  to  use  convict 
labor.   Even  with  jail  labor  and  his  own  workers,  he  still 
found  it  difficult  to  meet  the  continuing  demand  for  his 
cigars.    Ybor  was  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous manufacturers  in  Cuba.   According  to  the  Tampa 
Weekly  Tribune,  "the  goods  he  made  with  such  integrity 
brought  the  young  manufacturer  new  customers  each  week 
while  he  retained  the  patronage  of  his  older  friends." 
He  received  awards  for  high  quality  cigars  in  the  1848 
Havana  Tobacco  Exhibition  and, again,  at  the  1857  Paris 
Tobacco  Exhibition. 

With  his  financial  position  secure,  Ybor  married 

9 

Senorita  Palmia  Learas  in  1848.    It  was  later  remembered 

the  wedding  v;as  modest  for  a  man  of  his  wealth.   With  a 
family  and  growing  responsibility,  Ybor  devoted  even  more 
time  and  energy  to  his  business.   By  1853,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  expand  his  small  shop  into  a  factory  opera- 
tion.    His  first  brand,  "El  Principe  de  Gales,"  was  a 
special  favorite  and  it  became  his  best  known  brand  name 
(see  Appendix  D) . 

While  there  was  some  labor  unrest  and  periodic 
fluctuations  in  business  conditions,  Ybor  continued  to 
prosper  until  the  1860's.   Then  the  situation  changed. 
The  years  between  1862  and  1868  were  a  time  of  personal 
tragedy  and  business  disruptions  that  seriously  affected 
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Ybor's  life.   In  1862,  his  wife  died  and  he  was  left  to 
care  for  his  four  children:   Eduardo  R.  M. ,  Candido  A.  M.  , 
Eloise,  and  the  later  Sra.  Antonia  Riva.   Then,  in  1866, 
he  remarried,  this  time  to  Mercedes  Ravilla.     While  the 
first  marriage  may  have  been  for  love,  the  second  marriage 
had  financial  attachments  to  it.   The  dowry  of  Mercedes 

was  $100,000,  repaid  to  her  at  the  time  of  Ybor's  death 

12 
thirty  years  later.     His  second  wife  would  bear  six 

children. 

In  the  same  year  as  his  second  marriage,  there 

began  one  of  the  first  major  labor  strikes  of  cigar 

workers.   There  had  been  a  growing  alienation  between  the 

owners  and  their  workers,  resulting  from  rapid  industrial 

growth  and  deteriorating  personal  relations.   The  Spanish 

government  had  also  initiated  a  number  of  repressive 

measures  which  hurt  business.   On  February  12,  1866, 

Spain  imposed  a  six  percent  tax  on  the  net  income  of  real 

and  industrial  properties,  and  new  taxes  of  up  to  twelve 

percent  could  be  collected  by  the  government  for  administra- 

13 
tive  purposes.    For  businessmen  like  Ybor  who  had  re- 
mained loyal  to  Spain,  actions  by  the  government  which 
threatened  their  financial  empires  made  them  wonder  about 
their  support  to  Spain.   The  attempt  to  tax  business 
changed  the  political  loyalties  of  many  Cuban  industrialists. 
IVhen  the  Spanish  government  demanded  that  property  owners 
pay  what  these  men  considered  to  be  excessive  taxes,  they 
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14 
had  three  choices:   pay»  join  the  separatists,  or  emigrate. 

Ybor  secretly  decided  to  assist  the  separatist  with  the 

hope  of  ultimately  achieving  Cuban  political  independence 

and  economic  freedom. 

Conflicts  among  workers,  employers,  and  opposing 
political  views  from  1850  onward  culminated  in  the  Ten 
Years'  War,  1868-1878.   When  the  conflict  began,  Ybor 
denied  any  illicit  activities,  although  he  had  supported 
the  separatist  movement.   There  are* no  records  indicating 
the  type  of  support  he  offered,  but  it  was  undoubtedly 
financial,  aimed  more  for  economic  than  political  freedom 
from  Spain.   Ybor  first  claimed  that  he  had  no  involvement 
in  politics  and  that  his  public  activities  were  solely 
economic.   This  may  have  been  true  during  his  earlier 
years,  but  increasingly  his  sympathies  and  financial 
assistance  supported  the  separatists. 

In  the  years  preceding  the  war,  Ybor's  factory 
became  a  center  for  the  cigar  makers,  who  looked  to  him 
for  protection.     Ybor's  "Patron"  image  was  widely  recog- 
nized.  This  relationship  with  his  employees  annoyed  the 
government  officials.   He  was  also  suspected  of  assisting 
the  separatists  and  an  order  was  issued  to  arrest  and 
detain  Ybor.     When  he  learned  of  this  threat,  Ybor  hid 

in  the  home  of  another  tobacco  industrialist,  Vicente 

18 
Galarez.     VThile  hiding,  Ybor  assembled  some  funds  in 

case  he  had  to  depart  quickly.   Influential  friends  tried 
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to  convince  officials  of  Ybor ' s  innocence,  but  there  was 
too  much  evidence  of  his  separatist  activities.   It  seened 
wise  for  him  to  leave  Cuba  while  he  still  could  safely 
depart.   He  was  taken  by  carriage  to  the  dock  where  he 
quickly  boarded  a  waiting  schooner  that  carried  him  to 
Key  West.   Spanish  volunteers  who  discovered  his  departure 
too  late  retaliated  by  ransacking  his  house.   It  is  said 
that  they  v/anted  to  assassinate  him  for  assisting  the 

separatists,  but  were  enraged  when  they  realized  he  had 

19 
fled  to  safety. 

Ybor  never  publicly  discussed  his  reason  for 

leaving  Cuba,  but  he  knew  why  it  v;as  imperative  to  leave 

when  he  did.   A  former  friend  had  betrayed  him  by  reporting 

his  separatist  activities  to  the  authorities.   It  was  this 

information  which  caused  the  government  to  order  his 

detention. 

Angel  Gonzalez  dc  Valle  described  Ybor  as  "one 

21 

of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  the  tobacco  industry." 

His  flight  to  the  United  States  would  have  an  important 
impact  on  the  cigar  industry  in  this  country  and  in 
Florida. 

In  18  31,  fifty  cigar  workers  had  emigrated  from 

22 
Cuba  to  Key  West.     The  war  in  1868  resulted  m  a  mass 

migration  of  Cuban  cigar  workers  and  manufacturers,  depart- 
ing from  their  homeland.   Spanish  officials  had  decreed 
that  men  of  all  ages  would  be  eligible  for  military  service. 
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While  working  class  Cubans  fled  the  country,  persons  of 

the  lowest  classes,  unable  to  pay  passage  for  the  United 

23 
States,  had  to  serve.     The  atrocities  of  these  "volun- 

tarios"  encouraged  other  Cubans  to  flee.   Havana  and 

other  Cuban  ports  were  teeming  with  thousands  of  persons 

frantically  arranging  to  depart.   By  September,  1869, 

there  were  2,000  Cubans  lining  the  docks  awaiting  passage. 

Leaving  most  of  their  possessions  behind,  the  refugees 

sought  a  safer  place  to  live. 

Most  of  Key  West's  population  before  the  Civil 

War  were  white  Anglo-Saxons,  called  Conchs;  the  Cuban 

population  was  relatively  small.   The  workers  who  arrived 

in  1831  had  been  hired  by  William  H.  Wall  who  operated  the 

25 
first  cigar  factory.     It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1859, 

forcing  the  employees  to  seek  lobs  elsewhere.   There  were 

few  opportunities,  however.       A  small  number  of 

Chinchales  were  in  business  between  1831  and  1868,  and 

they  needed  only  a  few  workers. 

The  Cuban  refugees  who  arrived  to  Key  West  in 

1868  exerted  a  major  economic  and  political  influence  on 

2  6 
the  island.     The  climate  of  Key  West,  virtually  the 

same  as  that  of  Cuba,  encouraged  migration.   Heat  and 

humidity  were  good  for  cigar  making;  warm,  moist  air 

27 
maintained  a  soft,  pliable  tobacco  leaf.     Cigar  manu- 
facturers elsewhere  usually  had  to  install  humidifiers 
and  temperature  controls  in  their  factories. 
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After  the  Ten  Years'  War  erupted.  Key  V7est  becarie 
a  haven  for  both  workers  and  manufacturers  of  the  tobacco 
trade.   Political  stability  and  the  removal  of  high 

American  tariffs  on  finished  Cuban  tobacco  products  made 

28 
conditions  ideal  for  production.    Key  V.'est  became  a 

boom- town.   Tobacco  workers,  shippers,  clerks,  lectores, 

coffee  vendors,  tavern  keepers,  grocers,  and  laundcrers 

were  for  the  most  part  Cuban,  while  the  Conchs  owned  much 

of  the  land.   Cuban  influence  in  Key  West  was  so  predomi- 
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nant  that  Spanish  became  the  second  language.    News- 
papers were  printed  in  Spanish,  the  most  influential  being 
El  Yara.   It  was  published  by  Jose  Dolores  Poyo  in  1878, 
a  reader  at  the  Ybor  factory  who  earlier  had  written  edi- 
torials in  Cuba's  El  Republicano.   Poyo  strongly  supported 
Cuban  revolutionary  activities  in  the  United  States. 
Cuban  restaurants  and  social  clubs,  as  well  as  factories 
and  workers'  homes,  added  new  architectural  style  to  the 
city.   Cubans  from  Bejucal,  Havana,  and  other  towns  were 
rapidly  converting  Key  West  into  an  appendage  of  Cuba  in 
America. 

When  Don  Vicente  Martinez  Ybor  arrived  at  Key 

West,  he  had  only  enough  funds  to  rent  a  cluster  of  small 
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buildings  on  Whitehead  Street  near  the  Key  Vtest  docks 

(Appendix  E) .   He  hired  cigar  makers  who  began  producing  his 
famous  brand,  "El  Principe  de  Gales."   Cigars  manufactured 
from  light  colored  Cuban  tobacco,  called  clear  Havanas, 
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opened  a  lucrative  American  market  for  him.   The  success 
of  Ybor ' s  cigars  was  attributed  to  their  high  quality 
tobacco.   Even  during  the  war  years,  Ybor  and  his  fellov/ 
manufacturers  in  Key  VJest  and  New  York  received  shipments 
of  Cuban  tobacco.   Ybor '  s  son-in-lav/,  Ignacio  Castenada, 
maintained  Ybor's  business  interests  in  Havana  during  and 
after  the  war.   He  purchased  the  choice  Vuelta  Abajo 

tobacco  from  plantations,  and  arranged  to  ship  it  to  Key 
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West  and  later.  New  York.    Advertisements  for  the  sale 

of  Cuban  tobacco  in  the  Tobacco  Journal  and  Tobacco  Leaf 
indicate  that  Cuban  tobacco  was  easily  accessible  to  Ameri- 
can markets  notwithstanding  the  war. 

The  Cuban  workers  who  came  to  Key  V^est  brought 
their  traditions  and  customs  with  them.  Lectores  were 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  cigar  factory.  Jose  Dolores 
Poyo  was  the  first  lectore  in  Ybor's  Key  West  factory. 
Maria  Reyes  read  in  the  factory  owned  by  Samuel  Wolff. 

These  and  other  lectores  helped  to  maintain  anti-Spanish 

34 
sentiments  among  the  workers.     In  1870,  Ybor  became 

directly  involved  in  a  serious  Cuban-Spanish  incident 
in  Key  West.   Reyes,  the  reader  of  the  Wolff  factory, 
also  edited  a  Key  West  El  Republicano,  a  pro-Cuban  libera- 
tion newspaper.   In  an  editorial,  he  challenged  a  Spanish 
newspaper  editor  in  Cuba  to  a  duel.   The  man,  Gonzalo 
Castenon,  accepted  the  challenge,  arrived  in  Key  West, 
but  was  assassinated  in  his  hotel  by  an  unknown  assailant 
before  the  duel  took  place. 
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Spanish  agents  in  Cuba  immediately  accused  Ybor 
of  instigating  the  incident  by  allowing  lectores  to  propa- 
gate hatred  toward  Spain.   On  February  23,  187  0,  Jose 
Morales,  the  Cuban  representative  in  the  United  States, 
received  a  telegram  from  Key  West  which  read:   "The 
tobacco  factory  owned  by  Martinez  Ybor  has  been  closed 
by  order  of  the  volunteers  in  Havana."    Apparently, 
persons  responsible  for  the  death  of  Castenon  were  linked 
with  Cubans  working  in  Ybor's  factory.   Since  Ybor  still 
had  family  and  business  interests  in  Havana,  he  obeyed 
the  demands  of  the  volunteers  to  close  his  Key  West  factory 
temporarily.   Ybor  was  strongly  criticized  for  bending 
to  Spain's  demands.   Key  West's  El  Republicano  bitterly 
accused  him  of  bowing  to  the  pressures  of  the  voluntarios. 
Ybor  was  once  more  caught  up  in  the  Cuban-Spanish  conflict, 
even  though  he  despised  political  involvements.   El 
Republicano  was  so  opposed  to  Ybor  that  it  blamed  him  for 
the  hunger  of  his  unemployed  workers  and  retorted  it 

would  only  be  fair  "if  Congress  passed  tariffs  to  punish 

37 
Ybor's  manufacturing  interests."    Ybor  was  also  accused 

of  pretending  to  be  involved  with  the  revolution  while 

38 
he  was  "exploiting  the  workers  of  Key  West."    He  was 

being  harrassed  by  both  Cubans  and  Spaniards  but  apparently 

these  charges  had  little  effect  on  his  business  operations. 

A  few  months  later,  he  reopened  his  factory  and  business 

returned  to  normal. 
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By  1871,  Don  Vicente  v/as  able  to  purchase  the  land 

and  small  buildings  he  had  been  renting  for  $1000  from 

39 
their  owner  Francisco  Gonzalez.    The  next  year,  he 

organized  the  V.  M.  Ybor  and  Company,  with  his  son, 

40 
Eduardo  R.  M. ,  and  Edward  Manrara  as  partners.    They 

opened  an  office  in  New  York  City  also,  which  gave  them 
an  opportunity  to  meet  agents  who  distributed  cigars. 
Ybor  established  contacts  with  other  Cuban  cigar  manu- 
facturers in  New  York,  some  of  them  old  friends  from 
Cuba.   The  office  was  opened  at  an  appropriate  time, 
since  Key  V7est  cigars  had  become  the  fastest-selling 
euxd  most  popular  in  the  United  States.   An  indication  of 
the  increasing  prosperity  in  Key  West  cigars  can  be 
found  in  the  custom  house  receipts  which  rose  from  a  few 
thousand  dollars  in  1869  to  $222,371  in  1876. ^■'■ 

The  demand  for  Cuban  tobacco  in  the  United  States 
increased  rapidly.   According  to  a  respected  American 
tobacco  trade  journal,  the  Tobacco  Loaf,  the  prosperity 
of  Key  West  manufacturers  "lay  in  the  popular  relish  for 
genuine  Havana  cigars  .  .  .  equal  in  every  respect  to  the 

finest  cigars  imported  from  Havana,  and  from  forty  to 

42 
perhaps  eighty  dollars  per  thousand  cheaper."    Companies 

like  Ybor  and  Company,  Seidenberg  and  others  gained  both 

43 
a  reputation  and  wealth.    The  Tallahassee  Sentinel  and 

Key  West  Dispatch  published  running  accounts  of  the  suc- 
cessful tobacco  industry.   Seidenberg 's  factory  paid  over 
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$20,000  per  month  in  internal  revenues  during  1872. 

One  manufacturer  reported  using  over  500  laborers  who 

45 
produced  170,000  cigars  weekly.     In  1873,  there  were 

some  8,000  cigar  workers  of  which  one- third  were  American, 

one- third  Cuban,  and  one-fourth  Bahama  Negroes.   They  made 

135,000  cigars  daily,  valued  at  $10,000.   Steamers  ran 

weekly  to  New  York,  Galveston,  and  twice  monthly  to 

46 
Baltimore.     By  1874,  the  average  worker's  salary  was 

47 
$15.00  per  week. 

ybor's  prosperity  allowed  him  to  invest  in  the 

development  of  Key  West.   The  local  newspaper  recorded 

him  as  an  agent  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
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gas  works  and  street  railway  stocks  in  1873.     A  picture 

of  Ybor  from  the  period  shows  him  immaculately  dressed  in 
a  fine  quality  suit,  with  a  well-trimmed  and  waxed 
moustache,  and  appearing  as  a  very  prosperous  business- 
man (Appendix  F) .   In  this  time  of  prosperity,  he  made 
loans  to  several  other  manufacturers.   He  collected 
$11,000  owed  him  by  Henry  Gaullier  of  the  firm  Gaullier 
and  Andre.   The  debt  was  settled  when  Ybor  purchased  their 
cigar  factory  and  property  on  the  corner  of  Whitehead  and 
Wall  Streets;  all  items  in  the  factory  were  included. 
Ybor  was  to  sell  the  building  and  its  contents,  returning 
all  but  the  $11,000  collected  to  the  firm.**^ 

Ybor  also  began  to  invest  in  the  New  York  tobacco 
market.   Although  Key  West's  tobacco  trade  was  thriving. 
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Don  Vicente  wanted  to  move  to  New  York  to  be  nearer 
world-wide  distributors  and  shipping  companies.   He  later 
regretted  this  decision.   On  December  24,  1874,  he  sold 
his  Key  West  factory  to  its  previous  owner  and  opened 
central  offices  in  New  York  City.     The  V.  M.  Ybor  and 
Company  then  leased  factories  in  Key  West  to  produce  "El 
Principe  de  Gales"  during  construction  of  his  new  opera- 
tions.  While  the  factory  "El  Coloso"  was  being  constructed, 
Ybor ' s  company  contracted  with  Miguel  Morales,  a  Key  West 
manufacturer,  to  produce  his  brand.   Morales  would  be 
supplied  with  the  leaf,  tobacco  boxes,  stamps,  packing 
papers  and  other  materials.   Morales  agreed  to  ship  cigars 
to  New  York  beginning  March  15,  1875,  and  continuing  for 
one  year,  he  would  receive  $30  for  every  1,000  cigars 
shipped.    When  the  contract  expired,  a  one-year  lease 
was  signed  with  Enrique  Pardoi,  another  Key  West  factory 
owner.   For  $8,000,  Ybor  could  utilize  the  factory  and 

its  laborers  to  produce  "El  Principe  de  Gales"  through 

52 
June,  1876.     These  leases  assured  Ybor  continued  sales 

of  his  brand  until  "El  Coloso"  was  completed.   In  New  York, 

Ybor  joined  the  larger  manufacturers,  both  Cubans  and 

Americans, 

American  tobacco  grown  in  Connecticut,  Virginia, 

Ohio  and  the  Carolinas  was  used  to  manufacturing  cigars, 

cigarettes,  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff.   New  York  was  a 

central  distributing  center  because  of  its  port  facilities 
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which  offered  quick,  easy  access  for  distribution.   Arriv- 
ing in  New  York,  Ybor  contracted  with  Frederick  De  Bary 
and  Company  as  his  agents.   It  was  a  highly  respected 
firm  with  a  reputation  of  distributing  only  the  finest 
products  to  a  world-wide  market. 

"El  Coloso,"  at  the  corner  of  Rivington  and 
Attorney  Streets,  was  one  of  the  largest  factories  in 
New  York.   It  was  a  five-story  building  with  a  basement, 
heated  by  steam,  with  temperature  and  humidity  controls 
to  maintain  the  pliability  of  tobacco.   When  it  opened 
in  1876,  it  housed  over  500  cigar  workers  of  all  nationali- 
ties.  According  to  the  Tobacco  Leaf,  the  operatives  were 

employed  without  regard  to  sex;  the  prerequisite  for 

54 
employment  was  skill. 

Ybor  and  Company  produced  two  types  of  cigars  in 

"El  Coloso":   the  expensive  "Coloso"  and  the  cheaper 

"Mercuric."   Use  of  choice  Cuban  tobacco  assured  high 

55 
quality  which  spurred  sales.    Ybor's  company  competed 

with  the  best  cigars  made  in  Key  West.   They  also  used  the 

same  high  quality  Vuelta  Abajo  tobacco  and  had  a  reputable 

distributor.   His  success  was  lauded  in  the  Tobacco  Leaf 

which  predicted  his  business  would  increase  in  future 

56 
years. 

In  spite  of  the  portrayal  of  a  glowing  future  for 

Don  Vicente  and  associates,  they  faced  problems  which 

resulted  in  another  sudden  business  change  for  his  firm 
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a  year  after  moving  to  New  York.   By  1878,  Ybor  decided 
to  return  to  Key  West  because  of  two  reasons:   the  organi- 
zation of  unions  and  strikes  in  New  York  and  the  end  of 
the  Ten  Years'  War  in  Cuba. 

National  labor  unions  evolved  with  the  rapid 
industrial  growth  of  the  United  States  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.   They  represented  labor's 
attempt  to  solve  their  frustrations  over  poor  working 
conditions,  low  wages,  mechanization,  and  labor-ovner 
alienation.   Cuban  cigar  workers  also  faced  these  problems 
between  1850  and  1860  when  manufacturing  techniques  changed 
from  small  shop  production  to  large  factories.   Labor 
unions  were  organized  in  1866. 

Cigar  workers  attempted  to  organize  several  times 

in  the  United  States.   In  1864,  a  National  Association 

57 
was  formed,  but  it  was  v;eak.    By  1870,  a  successful 

Cigar  Makers  Union  was  organized  in  Syracuse,  tJew  York. 

The  purpose,  according  to  its  constitution,  was  to  unite 

all  cigar  workers  who  were  changing  from  small  shop  workers 

into  factory  laborers.   It  also  hoped  to  solve  problems 

such  as  the  division  of  labor,  the  introduction  of  machinery 

58 
to  replace  manual  labor,  and  employment  of  both  sexes. 

Working  conditions  were  also  considered  intolerable.   In 

Blew  York,  workers  produced  cigars  both  in  factories  and 

in  tenement  houses.   Living  conditions  in  these  tenements 

were  atrocious.   Families  lived  in  the  same  roons  where 
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cigars  were  produced,  and  contamination  was  common  (Appendix 
G) .   Both  tenement  workers  and  those  in  the  factories  were 
responsible  for  union  organization  in  1870.   Of  seventy- 
eight  strikes  between  1871  and  1875,  only  twelve  were 

successful,  yet  the  total  cost  of  supporting  striking 
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workers  exceeded  $24,000. 

Ybor  and  his  associates  were  obviously  aware  of 

labor  problems  in  New  York  before  they  decided  to  transfer 

operations  from  Key  West,  yet  they  v/ere  not  a  sufficient 

threat  to  deter  construction  of  the  El  Coloso  factory. 

However,  by  1877,  a  year  after  the  factory  opened.  New 

York  was  rocked  with  a  devastating  cigar  strike  which 

forced  some  manufacturers,  including  Ybor,  to  leave. 

The  disastrous  three-month  strike  began  in 

August  1877,  at  the  De  Bary  factory  over  a  wage  conflict. 

The  problem  was  complicated  by  a  New  York  railroad  strike. 

Some  thirty-two  cigar  manufacturers  were  affected,  and 

over  10,000  persons  were  unemployed.     The  tenement 

house  v/orkers,  who  produced  over  four-fifths  of  the  cigars 

in  New  York  City,  were  also  out  of  work.     The  strike 

lasted  107  days.   During  that  time,  approximately  1,000 

families  were  evicted  from  their  tenements  notwithstanding 

the  $48,000  in  relief  funds  paid  out  by  the  union.   Support 

came   from  all  over  the  country;  workers  otherv/ise  ambivalent 

now  joined  unions  by  the  thousands  and  sent  in  relief  funds 

which  helped  pay  for  the  1,000  loaves  of  bread  and  2,500 
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pounds  of  meat  distributed  each  day.     In  New  Orleans, 

cigar  workers  v/ent  out  on  a  sympathy  strike.     In  despera- 
tion, one  New  York  manufacturer  withdrew  from  the  manu- 
facturers association  and  agreed  to  demands  that  only 

64 
union  men  be  employed.    In  December,  another  large  fac- 
tory was  forced  to  accept  union  wages,  and  the  New  York 
Herald  claimed  that  the  strike  was  a  total  success. 

The  strike  served  as  a  catalyst  for  the  formation 
of  a  new  Cigar  Makers  International  Union  by  1879. 
Several  anti-union  manufacturers  left  New  York  or  opened 
branch  factories  elsewhere  to  avoid  hiring  union  workers. 
The  strike  was  a  major  factor  motivating  Ybor  to  return 
to  Key  West  (Appendix  H) . 

The  termination  of  the  war  in  1878  was  cinother 
reason  for  Ybor's  move.   Don  Vicente  was  now  free  to  return 
to  Cuba.   V/ith  his  son-in-law  in  Havana  as  a  buyer,  Ybor 
opened  a  tobacco  leaf  distributorship  in  New  York  in  1878, 

selling  the  choice  Vuelta  Abajo  tobacco  to  other  manufac- 
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turers    (see  Appendix  H) .   Ybor  increased  the  distribu- 
tion of  Cuban  leaf  by  forming  the  leaf  firm  of  Van  Ramdohr 

&  Martinez  Ybor.   He  later  retired  from  this  operation 

68 
in  1884.     ybor's  own  distributorship  included  an  office 

69 
in  Chicago  where  A.  L.  Feibelman  was  his  representative. 

Don  Vicente  spent  considerable  time  traveling 

and  supervising  his  various  enterprises.   While  in  Havana 
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during  the  winter  of  1880,  he  was  described  as  "one  of 
the  best  known  tobacco  merchants  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
and  has  gained  for  himself  during  his  many  years  connec- 
tions with  the  trade  not  only  a  great  reputation  but  a 
veritable  fortune."    In  1884,  a  fire  in  the  office  and 
warehouse  at  89  Water  Street  destroyed  most  of  his  finished 
cigars.   The  building  was  severely  damaged,  the  janitor 
who  lived  on  the  top  floor  was  injured,  and  one  of  his 
children  was  killed  in  the  fire.   Ybor  estimated  his 
loss  at  $50,000.^-'^ 

Two  weeks  later  a  gigantic  sale  of  cigars  in 
stock  was  held  in  a  carnival-like  atmosphere,  complete 
with  the  "chin  music  of  Ed  Lewis,  who  was  elevated  to  a 
soapbox."   The  sale,  directed  by  the  fire  underwriters, 
sold  500,000  cigars,  including  30,000  v/hich  had  been 
wet.   The  dry  cigars  were  made  from  a  dark  tobacco  leaf 
was  not  as  popular  as  the  lighter  leaf.   Ybor  decided 
to  sell  his  dark  leaf  at  the  same  time  at  a  reduced  price. 

This  upset  the  normal  sale  of  cigars,  affecting  the  Havana 

72 
Cigar  trade  for  weeks. 

The  popularity  of  Key  West  cigars  made  from 

Havana  tobacco  became  so  imminent  in  the  1870 's  that  raany 

unscrupulous  manufacturers  across  the  country  produced 


cigars  made  from  domestic  tobacco  and  sold  them  as  genuine 
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Key  West  cigars.     In  California,  the  fraudulent  sale  of 

Key  West  cigars  was  criticized  in  the  San  Francisco  .'Merchant. 
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Even  in  Florida,  some  Jacksonville  manufacturers  were 
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responsible  for  producing  imitation  Key  West  products. 

A  few  Key  West  manufacturers  made  cigars  which  were 
genuine  Key  West  products,  but  were  produced  from  domes- 
tic tobacco.   The  Tobacco  Leaf  criticized  this  practice, 
and  said  its  continuation  would  lead  customers  to 

"distrust  Key  West  cigars  altogether,  notwithstanding 
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the  enviable  reputation  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed." 

In  spite  of  fraudulent  sales,  the  demand  for 

"clear  Havanas"  continued,  and  business  in  Key  West 

soared.   When  "El  Coloso"  opened  its  doors  in  1876,  there 

were  twenty-nine  cigar  factories  in  Key  West,  employing 
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over  2,100  persons.     By  1880,  fifty-seven  manufacturers 

and  over  2,995  employees  were  listed  in  the  records  of 
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the  Florida  Internal  Revenue  Office.     Some  New  York 

manufacturers  questioned  the  trend  to  open  branch  fac- 
tories in  Key  West,  arguing  that  labor  costs  and 
strikes  would  eventually  plague  the  industry  there.   In 
time,  their  warnings  proved  to  be  correct. 

From  1876  to  1880,  Key  West  was  at  tines,  almost  as 
chaotic  as  New  York.   When  the  war  ended  in  Cuba,  the 
exodus  of  workers  for  their  homeland  left  the  island  city 
partially  empty.   The  first  union,  organized  in  1874,  was 
the  Cooperative  Union  of  Cigar  Makers  of  Key  West.   It 
called  a  strike  in  August  1876,  but  it  was  quickly  resolved; 
both  workers  and  manufacturers  were  anxious  to  resume 
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78 
production.     When  the  war  ended  in  Cuba  in  1878,  the 

government  offered  pardons  to  workers  wishing  to  return 

home.   Key  West  quickly  lost  one-third  of  its  labor 
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force.     In  1878,  workers  took  advantage  of  the  shortage 

of  labor  by  striking  for  higher  wages.   Three  factories — 

Ybor's,  Seidenberg's  and  Rawson's — :were  forced  to  suspend 
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operations.    For  the  next  few  months,  Key  West  was 

almost  a  ghost  town  with  empty  houses  and  straggling 
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beggars  wandering  the  streets.    Within  a  short  time 

however,  workers  returned,  disillusioned  with  conditions 
in  Cuba  and  determined  to  make  Key  West  their  permanent 
home . 

As  the  tobacco  industry  redeveloped  in  Key  West, 
a  watchguard  committee  was  organized  consisting  of  com- 
munity members  who  considered  it  their  responsibility  to 
oversee  the  laborers.   In  1877,  they  formed  a  local 

militia,  the  Key  West  Rifles,  to  maintain  peace  and 
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order.     Its  eighty  members  were  available  to  manufac- 
turers in  times  of  emergencies.   They  considered  themselves 

8  3 
a  "calming"  agent,  assuring  peace  and  order  to  the  island. 

Although  Key  West  had  some  labor  problems,  the  size  of 

the  island,  the  absence  of  a  powerful  union,  and  the 

support  of  a  local  vigilante  committee  induced  several 

manufacturers  to  consider  Key  West  a  secure  place  to 

establish  their  businesses.   Unions  nevertheless  grew 

slowly,  gaining  new  members  from  workers  whose  labor  was 
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in  high  demand.   Laborers  were  cautious,  realizing  public 
opposition  to  them.   By  1879,  they  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  distribute  a  circular  calling  for  stronger 
organization.   The  Union  de  Tabaqueros  announced  that 
it  was  organizing  to  prevent  sporadic  strikes  among 
workers.   The  union  also  requested  proper  classification 
of  brand  cigars,  so  a  worker  producing  a  high  quality 
cigar  would  not  be  paid  for  making  cigars  of  lower 
quality. 

The  Union  de  Tabaqueros  met  little  opposition 
from  manufacturers  at  first,  since  uniformity  of  wages 
and  payment  according  to  brands  of  cigars  were  issues 
manufacturers  themselves  wanted  to  resolve.   Their  first 
confrontation  in  1879  was  solved  with  little  difficulty, 
but  the  following  year,  the  Union  de  Tabaqueros  called 
for  a  general  strike  at  the  "El  Principe  de  Gales" 
factory  of  V.  M.  Ybor  and  Company.   The  workers  wanted 
to  establish  a  branch  of  the  Havana  Cigar  Makers' 
Directory  in  the  factory,  so  that  they  could  determine 

p  c 

who  would  be  employed,  and  who  would  become  foreman. 
Ybor  was  so  opposed  to  these  demands  that  he 
responded  by  closing  the  factory.   The  strike  lasted  four 
months.   Strikers  were  supported  by  monetary  donations 
from  laborers  in  other  factories,  a  common  practice  among 
cigar  workers,  but  the  strike  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
Ybor,  who  waited  until  workers  were  desperate  for  work. 
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Unions  were  not  to  be  stopped,  however,  and  they  continued 
to  increase  their  threats  to  the  manufacturers.   After 
the  1880  strike,  there  was  a  period  of  expansion  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity.   Concessions  were  often  given  to  labor 
so  that  high  production  could  be  maintained.   In  1884, 
when  labor  needs  were  high  because  so  many  new  factories 
had  opened,  v;orkers  began  to  pressure  factory  owners  for 
better  working  conditions.   The  manufacturers  reacted  by 

organizing  themselves  into  a  Cigar  Manufacturers  Union 

8  6 
to  protect  their  own  interests. 

A  decisive  year  in  the  history  of  the  Key  West 
cigar  production  was  1885.   While  the  first  few  months 
were  prosperous,  the  second  half  of  the  year  was  plagued 
with  conflicts  which  crippled  the  cigar  industry,  result- 
ing in  the  exodus  of  Ybor  and  other  manufacturers.   The 
year  began  with  excellent  reports  of  economic  conditions 
as  published  in  the  Tobacco  Leaf.   Key  West  was  listed 
as  the  thirteenth  largest  port  in  the  United  States,  with 
one  of  the  best  harbors  in  Florida.   Real  estate  was  at 
a  high  premium,  and  port  revenues  were  impressive;  from 
July  1,  1882,  to  June  30,  1883,  receipts  totalled 
$282,610.76.   During  this  period,  696,030,112  pounds  of 
foreign  tobacco  were  received  and  duties  amounted  to 
$236,610.67.   There  were  eighty  cigar  factories  which 
in  1883  paid  §153,882.52  in  revenue  stamps.   Some 

42,000,000  cigars  were  manufactured,  using  1,681,000 

87 
pounds  of  leaf  tobacco,  and  employing  2,7  03  operatives. 
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The  Tobacco  Leaf  reported  in  1885, 

If  the  rapidity  with  v/hich  the  number  of 
cigar  factories  is  any  criterion,  business 
here  must  be  rushing.   During  the  past 
week  or  ten  days  no  nore  than  ten  new 
manufacturers'  licenses  have  been  taken 
out.  ...   In  a  recent  issue,  the  Democrat 
of  this  city,  or  town,  if  you  please, 
stated  that  the  number  of  cigar  factories 
was  99,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed 
in  them  5,500.88 

According  to  the  Florida  census  records  for  1885,  Ybor 

and  Company  shared  in  this  prosperity.   In  "El  Principe 

de  Gales,"  $100,000  had  been  invested  and  the  505  employees 

were  paid  $2.00  to  $3.50  per  day,  according  to  their 

skills.   The  total  amount  of  annual  wages  was  $200,000, 

p  q 
with  a  product  value  of  $600,000. 

Then  in  the  midst  of  all  this  prosperity,  a  strike 
began  in  August.   At  first,  it  appeared  that  it  would  be 
of  short  duration,  but  it  lasted  several  months  and  even- 
tual damage  to  both  sides  was  very  great.   Ybor's  decision 
to  leave  Key  West  after  the  strike  was  one  example.   Other 
manufacturers  followed  him  to  the  outskirts  of  Tampa, 
or  moved  elsewhere. 

When  asked  why  he  had  decided  to  leave  Key  West, 
Ybor  responded,  "Our  good  reasons  for  abandoning  Key  West 
and  founding  Ybor  City  are  many.   Shipping  facilities  are 

better  at  Ybor  City,  living  for  our  operatives  is  cheaper 

90 
and  better,  etc.,  etc."     His  elusive  answer  failed  to 

explain  his  real  purpose  for  departing  from  South  Florida. 
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Key  V/est  natives  saiy  he  left  because  of  racial  problems 

91 
between  Cubans,  Spanxards  and  Conchs.     If  this  was  true, 

there  were  also  other  reasons.   In  Cuba,  Nev/  York  and  Key 

West,  Ybor  had  felt  the  effect  of  organized  labor  on 

production.   One  major  reason  for  moving  to  Tampa  was  to 

found  an  industrial  town  where  labor  conflicts  could  be 
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minimized. 

The  bitter  1885  strike  began  August  5.   The  workers' 
union,  which  had  increased  its  membership  since  its  forma- 
tion, was  no  longer  fearful  of  either  the  Key  V/est  Rifles 
or  the  manufacturers.   The  union's  main  grievance  was  a 
long  existing  one  caused  by  manufacturers  who  paid  reduced 
prices  for  making  certain  fine  brands  v/hich  were  disguised 
under  assumed  names.   The  workers'  demand  of  an  increase 

from  $1  to  $10  per  thousand  cigars  was  refused  by  manu- 
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facturers.    Union  members  also  demanded  that  their 

union  representatives  be  allowed  to  choose  the  foremen 

of  factories.   Workers  were  determined  to  win  the  battle. 

To  this  end  they  printed  a  broadside  listing  their  goals 

and  it  was  widely  circulated  throughout  Key  West.   It 

stated: 

Let  us  wage  relentless  war  on  those 
who  have  oppressed  us  and  now  shov/  us 
no  mercy.   Let  us  employ  the  force  of 
right,  and  if  it  does  not  avail,  resort 
to  the  right  of  force.   We  demand  a  uni- 
formity of  price,  and  insist  in  placing  in 
every  factory  a  list  of  classes  of  cigars 
and  rates  to  be  paid  for  each,  and  manu- 
facturers who  do  not  conform  thereto  must 
close  their  doors. 94 
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The  manufacturers  reacted  immediately  to  the 
strike.   They  were  as  determined  to  resist  the  demands 
as  the  workers  were  to  achieve  them.  While   manufacturers 
were  not  opposed  to  a  fair  settlement  on  v/age  increases, 

they  were  adamant  in  refusing  the  unions  a  voice  in  the 

95 
management  of  their  factories.    The  manufacturers  had 

established  guidelines  to  crush  strikes  quickly.   V/orkers 

from  nonstriking  factories  usually  helped  support  the 

strikes.   Since  this  prolonged  conflicts,  the  owners 

agreed  that  as  soon  as  one  factory  called  a  strike,  they 

would  close  all  factories.   Owners  hoped  this  would  force 

the  union  into  submission  and  end  the  trouble.   They  knew 

they  could  no  longer  rely  upon  the  Key  West  Rifles  because 

the  union  had  grown  too  strong.   They  also  were  aware 

that  the  local  Key  West  union  had  only  $4,000  in  reserve 

for  strike  pay.   Since  each  striker  received  $7  a  week, 

the  fund  would  quickly  be  depleted  and  v;orkers  would  be 
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forced  to  return  to  their  jobs.     Over  1,000  workers 

were  affected  when  the  strike  began;  only  two  factories 
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remained  open.     Cigar  production  was  nearly  paralyzed. 

A  correspondent  for  the  Tobacco  Leaf  described  Key  West 

conditions: 

The  Manufacturers  Union  is  making  efforts 
to  have  Castillo  &  Company  close  their 
factory,  so  that  the  firm's  hands  cannot 
furnish  the  strikers  the  munitions  of  war, 
namely,  the  shekels.   So  far  as  I  have 
heard,  that  firm  has  not  agreed  to  close 
its  factory.   This  is  certainly  a  very 
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opportune  time  for  the  cigar  makers  to 
strike.   There  is  not  a  great  denand  for 
cigars  just  now,  and  even  if  there  was, 
the  stocks  on  hand  would  be  large  enough 
to  satisfy  it.   When  asked  about  the 
strike  a  manufacturer  said,  'Oh!   The 
Cigar-Maker's  Union  has  a  little  money 
in  its  treasury  and  the  members  want  to 
use  it  up.   That  is  all  there  is  to  the 
strike.  *   This  is  a  careless  v/ay  of  look- 
ing at  it,  but  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  the  remark. ^^ 

If  the  manufacturers  were  confident  about  a  quick  settle- 
ment, the  workers  were  less  optimistic.   The  day  after  the 
strike  was  declared,  arrangements  were  made  to  transport 

workers  to  Havana  and  to  New  York;  over  2  00  families 
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planned  to  leave.    The  strikers  believed  that  they  were 

involved  in  a  very  long  and  difficult  struggle. 

When  the  strike  went  into  its  third  week,  manu- 
facturers began  to  worry  about  the  possibility  of  losing 
their  markets  to  competitors.   They  therefore  passed  a 
resolution  in  which  they  agreed  to  "open  our  factories  and 
offer  employment  to  all  cigar  makers  who  are  willing  to 
work  for  the  prices  that  were  paid  at  the  factory  of  V. 
Martinez  Ybor  &  Co.  one  week  previous  to  the  strike." 
They  also  warned  that  "the  least  interference  in  our 
factories  by  any  class  of  unions  whatsoever  will  be 
strictly  prohibited."     By  offering  the  higher  salary 
that  Ybor  paid  his  workers,  other  manufacturers  were 
confident  their  laborers  would  return  to  their  jobs. 
However,  laborers  were  more  unified  than  ever,  and  instead 
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of  accepting  the  owners'  offer,  the  strikers  continued  to 
press  for  their  own  demands.   Neither  side  was  willing 
to  compromise. 

By  the  fourth  week,  the  workers'  strike  fund  was 
almost  exhausted.   The  manufacturers'  strategy  to  close 
all  factories  seemed  to  be  working.   V7ith  funds  dangerously 
low,  the  union  sent  two  members  to  northern  cigar  factories 
to  appeal  for  help  from  other  unions.   Arriving  in  New 
York,  the  Key  VJest  representatives  met  with  local  union 
officials.   They  aroused  northern  support  by  circulating 
pamphlets  written  in  Spanish  calling  Key  West  manufac- 
turers "slave  drivers." 

While  in  New  York,  the  representatives  requested 
a  meeting  with  manufacturers  who  operated  factories  both 
in  New  York  and  Key  West.   They  wanted  to  discuss  their 
demands  to  see  if  some  compromises  were  possible.   Manu- 
facturers agreed  to  a  meeting  in  Ybor's  offices  at  85 
Water  Street.   Present  for  the  meeting  v;ere  Sr.  Ybor 
and  his  partner,  Edward  Manrara,  Mr.  Seidenberg,  Julius 
Ellinger  and  his  partner  Mr.  Newman,  Mr.  Soria,  and  F.  G, 
Marrera,   The  Union  de  Tabaqueros  brought  with  them  a 
delegation  of  a  Nev/  York  cigar  makers  union.   Both  sides 
listed  their  demands,  but  the  matter  of  v/orkers  being 
involved  in  the  administration  of  the  factories  was  still 
the  major  issue.   The  meeting  failed  to  resolve  this 

problem  and  it  was  adjourned.   Union  members  then  left 
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for  Philadelphia  to  solicit  funds  there. 
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The  strike  entered  its  second  month,  and  if  any- 
thing, the  breach  widened.   Meetings  brought  no  results; 
manufacturers  and  workers  were  convinced  that  each  would 
finally  win  the  struggle.   What  one  side  called  repre- 
sentation the  other  side  called  intervention.   Orders 
for  cigars  remained  unfilled  while  small  factories  and 
shops  in  the  north  began  to  cut  into  Key  West  trade. 
There  was  also  concern  about  the  migration  of  laborers 
from  Key  West.   A  Chinese  worker  in  Key  West,  writing  to 
a  friend  in  New  York,  discussed  the  seriousness  of  the 

strike.   He  estimated  that  there  had  been  an  exodus  of 
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500  to  600  workers  to  Havana  and  other  places.     Manu- 
facturers were  surprised  that  the  remaining  workers  were 

still  united;  even  to  the  casual  observer,  this  unity  was 
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startling.     The  workers  gained  support  from  many  parts 

of  the  nation  as  the  conflict  was  prolonged.   One  account 

of  the  conditions  and  attitude  of  the  workers  stated 

when  .  .  .  they  are  determined  to  sacri- 
fice even  their  homes;  when  they  cheer- 
fully emigrate  to  compel  the  closing  of 
all  factories  here,  can  anyone  question 
their  earnestness.   It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Cigar  Makers '  Union 
although  possessed  of  but  limited  funds 
in  their  treasury  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  troubles  .  .  .  has  been  and 
is  still  weekly  supplied  with  funds  by 
other  labor  organizations  throughout  the 
north;  that  loans  have  been  made  it  by 
Capitalists  of  this  place;  that  several 
large  property  owners  have  notified  their 
tenants  not  to  be  troubled  about  unpaid 
rents  while  the  strike  lasts;  and  that 
prominent  merchants  friendly  to  the 
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strikers,  have  made  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, while  others  are  accepting  orders 
for  supplies  emanating  from  the  union. 
All  these  combined  tend  to  a  prolongation 
of  the  strike  and  must  necessarily  cause 
manufacturers  to  yield  for  self  protec- 
tion.10^ 

The  strife  brought  about  a  depression  in  Key  West.   Empty 
homes,  closed  factories  and  the  exodus  of  workers  reversed 
the  optimism  which  had  earlier  permeated  the  town.   Neither 
workers  nor  manufacturers  had  anticipated  the  extremes 
which  the  strike  had  taken.   Loss  of  markets  by  manufac- 
turers, loss  of  jobs  by  workers,  and  the  general  depression 
finally  forced  a  negotiated  settlement.   A  circular  was 
released  on  the  settlement  in  September  which  stated: 

In  the  city  of  Key  West,  second  day  of 
September,  1885,  in  meeting  assembled 
the  Boards  of  Directors  of  Manufacturers, 
Cigarmakers,  Packers,  and  Selectors' 
Unions,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted:   to  open  the  factories  in  the 
Scime  manner  and  condition  as  before  the 
strike,  with  the  union  representatives; 
and  when  these  are  established,  the 
article  proposed  by  Mr.  Santos  Benitez 
to  be  added  to  the  constitution  of  the 
union  shall  become  a  law.   It  is  provided 
in  said  article  that  the  union  represen- 
tative shall  not  interfere  in  the  internal 
management  of  the  factory.   The  union 
representative  is  now  empowered  to  present 
any  claim  to  the  manufacturer  in  regard 
to  the  general  interest  of  labor  and 
capital.   His  powers  are  limited  to 
report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  any 
trouble  or  disagreement  arising  in  the 
factory,  when  said  board  shall  name  a 
commission  to  bring  the  complaint  to 
the  manufacturer  and  have  a  settlement 
if  possible.   These  resolutions  we 
accept  in  behalf  of  our  unions.   Manu- 
facturers -  Jose  M.  J.  Navarro,  president; 
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Teodoro  Perez,  secretary;  E.  H.  Gato, 
A.  M.  Castillo,  E.  Canals,  F.  Alfonso. 
Cigar-Makers  -  M.  Gutierrez,  president; 
M.  Leal,  vice-president;  A-  Rodriguez, 
E.  Pajarin,  Carlos  L.  Cuellar.   Wrapper 
Classers  -  Ignacio  Soriano,  president; 
Antonio  Canalejo.   Cigar  Selectors  - 
Mariano  B.  Rodriguez,  president;  Carlos 
Baliano,  recording  secretary;  Genaro 
Angulo,  financial  secretary;  Libororio 
Perdigon,  Poulo  Suarez.   Witnesses  - 
Rafael  Rodriguez,  Santos  Benitez.   The 
undersigned  secretary  of  the  meeting 
certifies  that  the  above  signed. -^^^ 

With  an  end  to  the  most  devastating  strike  in  the 
history  of  Key  West,  workers  and  manufacturers  began  to 
assess  the  damage.   Cigars  were  quickly  produced  to 
fill  the  large  backlog  of  orders.   The  settlement  pleased 
laborers  since  their  union  representatives  were  now 
allowed  to  enter  the  factories.   Some  manufacturers  were 
also  satisfied.   They  were  still  able  to  maintain  control 
of  their  administrative  structure,  free  from  union  involve- 
ment, although  unionism  among  workers  had  increased. 

With  factories  again  in  operation,  factory  owners 
sent  agents  to  Havana  to  procure  laborers.   Regaining 

their  lost  trade  was  not  an  easy  matter,  but  most  manu- 

108 
facturers  were  optimistic.     For  some  factory  owners, 

their  challenge  was  to  retain  lost  markets,  but  for  Ybor, 
there  was  another  alternative.   Weary  of  the  struggle 
with  unions,  Ybor  sent  out  inquiries  to  Galveston,  Pensa- 
cola  and  Mobile  to  find  a  new  business  location.   He  had 
decided  to  move  again.   This  time,  Ybor  v/ould  be  even  more 
successful  with  the  formation  of  his  own  industrial  commun- 
ity, Ybor  City. 
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Hillsborough  County  Courthouse,  Tarnpa,  Florida,   "Ibor" 
was  the  correct  spelling  of  Don  Vicente  Martinez  Ybor ' s 
last  name.   "Ibor"  was  retained  in  public  documents  and 
other  records  until  his  arrival  to  Key  VJest  in  1868  when 
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Ybor  family  in  the  United  States  and  the  "Ibor"  family 
in  Spain,  the  name  was  changed  so  that  it  could  be  pro- 
nounced correctly  by  the  Anglo  community,  who  would  have 
otherwise  pronounced  the  name  "eye-bor."   Ybor  will  be 
used  throughout  the  dissertation  to  keep  the  spelling 
consistent.   Allan  Morris,  comp. ,  The  Florida  Handbook, 
1967-1968  (Tallahassee,  1968),  287,  erroneously  states 
that  his  name  was  Vicente  Martinez  y  Bor,  contracted  to 
"Ybor." 

Nuevo  Altas  de  Espana  (Madrid,  1961),  331: 
Enciclopedia  Universal  Ilustrada  Europeo-Americana, 
S.V.,  "Ibor."  Interview  with  Dr.  Maria  Lopez  Ibor, 
Madrid,  June  17,  1977. 

Gonzalez  del  Valle,  Memorandum  del  Tabaco  Habano, 
37;  Karl  H.  Grismer,  Tampa;   A  History  of  the  City  of 
Tampa  and  the  Tampa  Bay  Region  of  Florida,  ed. ,   D.  B. 
McKay  (St.  Petersburg,  1950),  342,  hereafter  referred  to 
as  Tampa;   A  History.   Gonzalez  del  Val.le  states  that 
Ybor  arrived  in  Cuba  with  a  position  guaranteed  by  the 
Spanish  government  while  Grismer  lists  Ybor's  first  job 
as  a  grocery  clerk. 

4 
Tampa  Daily  Times,  May  9,  1914;  Ortiz,  Cuban 

Counterpoint,  82,  states  that  during  the  formative  years 
of  the  tobacco  industry,  a  broker  was  a  person  who  pur- 
chased cigars  from  individual  cigar  makers,  banded  the 
cigars  in  bundles  and  sold  them  under  their  own  brand 
name. 
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H.  E.  Friedlander,  Historia  Economica  de  Cuba, 


Gonzalez  del  Valle,  Memorandum  del  Tabaco  Habano, 
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Foreign  Wills,  September  23,  1898,  Hillsborough 

County  Courthouse,  Tampa,  Book  B,  3. 

Foner,  A  History  of  Cuba  and  its  Relations  with 
the  United  States,  vol.  2,  162. 

^^Ibid.,  170. 

Ybor's  role  in  the  revolution  was  primarily 
financial  assistance  according  to  sources  in  the  Ybor 
family.   In  Jefferson  Brown's  Key  '-Jest,    the  Old  and  the 
New  (St.  Augustine,  1912;  facsimile  edition,  Gainesville, 
1973) ,  117,  the  author  states  that  Ybor  planned  to  move 
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CHAPTER  III 
THE  EVOLUTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  YBOR  CITY 

Tampa  in  1882  was  a  sleepy  fishing  village  with 
less  than  1,000  residents.   Located  on  the  Gulf  coast,  it 
was  relatively  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Florida.   A  stage- 
coach line  in  1878  connected  it  with  Dade  City,  then  known 
as  Tuckertovm,  but  it  was  most  easily  reached  by  water 
until  the  Plant  railroad  arrived  in  1883.   In  that  year, 
Henry  Brady  Plant  initiated  the  construction  of  the  South 
Florida  railway.   Additional  stage  lines  connected  Tampa 
to  Sanford  where  the  railway  terminated.   The  rail  line 
was  instrumental  in  changing  Tampa  from  a  small  village 
into  an  industrial  port  city. 

Before  the  disastrous  labor  strike  in  1885,  Latin 
businessmen  living  in  New  York  frequently  traveled  to 
Key  West  for  business  or  pleasure.   While  some  traveled 
the  all-water  route  down  the  Atlantic,  others  preferred 
to  make  the  journey  as  far  as  they  could  on  land.   Before 
Plant's  South  Florida  Railv/ay  was  constructed  to  Tampa, 
a  rail  line  running  to  Fernandina  terminated  at  Cedar  Key, 
some  100  miles  north  of  Tampa.   Passengers  embarked  on  boats 
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there  for  Key  West,  and  some  stopped  occasionally  in 
Tanipa.   When  the  railroad  reached  Sanford,  passengers 
could  shorten  the  water  route  to  Key  West  by  riding  the 
train  to  Sanford,  taking  a  tiresome,  rough  ride  by  coach 
to  Tampa,  where  they  boarded  a  steamer  to  the  Keys.   The 
railroad  line  did  not  connect  with  Tampa  until  August  20, 
1885. •'■ 

Early  visitors  to  Tampa  were  impressed  with  the 
beauty  and  serenity  of  the  village.   Three  of  these  visi- 
tors, two  native  Cubans  and  the  other  a  Spaniard  by 
birth,  would  become  responsible  for  Tampa's  transformation 
into  a  thriving  community.   Bernardino  Gargol  was  a  native 
Cuban  who  lived  in  New  York  where  he  headed  a  successful 

import  business.   From  his  Cuban  factory  he  shipped  jellies 

2 

and  preserves  made  from  the  tropical  guava  fruit.    Gavino 

Gutierrez,  a  Spaniard  by  birth  and  a  civil  engineer  by 
training,  also  resided  in  New  York.   He  was  involved  in 
various  enterprises,  including  imports  and  liquors. 
The  third  Latin,  Eduardo  Manrara,  was  born  in  Cuba.   He 
became  acquainted  with  Ybor  in  Havana,  and  later  followed 
the  Company  to  the  United  States  where  he  joined  the  firm 
in  1872.   Manrara,  twenty-seven  years  younger  than  Ybor, 
was  the  financial  organizer  and  administrator  of  the  Ybor 
enterprise.   He  was  placed  in  _narge  of  the  Key  West  "El 
Principe  de  Gales"  factory  when  it  was  opened  in  1878, 
and  he  frequently  traveled  from  the  New  York  office  to 
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Florida  to  oversee  management  and  production.   Manrara  did 
not  like  traveling  by  water  since  he  easily  became  seasick; 

he  avoided  the  Atlantic  connection  to  Key  West  whenever 

4 
possible.    He  preferred  to  go  by  land,  first  by  train  to 

Cedar  Key,  and  from  there  by  boat  to  Key  West.   When  the 

Plant  railroad  was  extended  to  Sanford,  Manrara  took  that 

route  since  it  shortened  still  further  the  distance  he  had 

to  travel  by  water. 

Manrara  first  came  into  Tampa  traveling  by  stage- 
coach over  the  rough  overland  route  from  Sanford.   There 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  that 
community  before  embarking  for  the  final  leg  of  his 
journey.   Allegedly  it  was  from  Manrara 's  frequent  visits 
to  Tampa  that  the  belief  grew  that  guava  trees  were  abun- 
dant in  Tampa  and  the  surrounding  area.   When  Bernardino 
Gargol  heard  these  rumors  he  envisioned  producing  guava 
products  in  the  United  States.   He  decided  to  visit  Tampa 
and  convinced  his  close  friend  and  associate,  Gavino 
Gutierrez,  to  join  him  on  the  trip.   Since  Gargol  did  not 
speak  English,  Gutierrez  would  act  as  interpreter  on  the 
journey. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1884,  the  two  men  left  New 
York  for  Sanford  and  then  continued  to  Tampa  by  coach. 
There,  they  began  their  search  for  the  guava  trees.   None 
of  the  local  residents  knew  anything  about  such  trees,  but 
they  directed  the  two  Latins  to  a  village  called  Peru, 
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along  the  banks  of  the  Alfalia  River,  south  of  Tampa. 
Just  as  the  early  Spanish  conquistadors  had  looked  for 
gold,  the  two  men  embarked  on  a  search  for  the  trees. 
After  a  tv/o-hour  journey  by  steamer  from  Tampa,  they 
arrived  five  miles  up  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Peru,  and 
to  their  dismay  the  search  v/as  fruitless.   Returning  to 
Tampa,  they  made  plans  to  sail  to  Key  West,  but  before 
embarking  they  decided  to  look  around  a  bit.   They  were 
impressed  with  the  serenity  and  beauty  of  the  area.   Sr. 
Gargol  felt  that  Tampa  had  great  potential  as  a  port  town, 

while  Gavino  Gutierrez,  an  avid  lover  of  the  outdoors,  was 

7 
enthralled  with  the  abundant  wild  game.    Gutierrez  was 

especially  impressed  and  enthusiastically  discussed  the 
idea  of  returning  to  Tampa,  building  a  residence,  a  dream 
which  he  later  fulfilled. 

Arriving  in  Key  West,  Gargol  and  Gutierrez  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  Don  Vicente,  whose  winter  residence 
was  near  the  docks  on  Whitehead  Street.   They  planned  to 
visit  their  old  friend  before  returning  to  New  York.   Don 
Vicente  was  entertaining  Ignacio  Haya,  a  manufacturing 
friend  from  New  York,  when  Gargol  and  Gutierrez  arrived. 
Haya,  of  the  firm  Sanchez  and  Haya,  had  come  to  Key  West 
for  both  business  and  pleasure;  he  always  enjoyed  the  warm 
Florida  climate.   Sr.  Haya  was  also  there  to  discuss 
business.   Both  he  and  Ybor  were  constantly  being  threatened 
with  labor  strikes  which  could  cripple  their  operations. 
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Haya  saw  the  problem  as  so  serious  that  he  had  already 
dispatched  his  associate,  Serafin  Sanchez,  to  search  for 

g 

other  possible  locations  to  open  branch  factories.    Don 
Vicente  was  also  confronted  with  labor  hostility  in  Key 
West,  and  he  too  v/anted  to  move  to  a  location  where  labor 
was  not  organized.   They  were  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
other  manufacturers  v;ho  wore  forming  company  towns,  away 
from  the  crowded  cities,  as  a  means  of  accelerating  pro- 
duction and  limiting  union  influence.   Ybor  and  Haya  sent 
inquiries  to  Galveston,  Mobile,  and  Pensacola,  expressing 
their  interests  in  possibly  locating  in  one  of  those 
cities.   Don  Vicente  had  earlier  learned  about  Tampa  from 
Edward  Manrara,  but  had  not  yet  given  it  serious  considera- 
tion as  a  possible  location  for  a  branch  factory;  not 
until  the  visit  of  Gutierrez  and  Gargol. 

When  the  latter  men  arrived,  they  were  warmly 
greeted  by  Don  Vicente  and  Sr.  Haya.   Gutierrez  explained 
their  unsuccessful  search  for  guava  trees  and  their  dis- 
covery of  Tampa.   Don  Vicente  heard  Tampa  described  again 
in  glowing  details  as  Gutierrez  chattered  endlessly  about 
its  primitive  beauty,  abundant  wild  game,  and  the  potential 
which  he  believed  Tampa  had  to  offer  as  a  port  city.   The 
more  reserved  Gargol  reviewed  the  economic  potential  of 
the  area,  and  the  conversation  soon  excited  the  interests 
of  all  four  men.   They  quickly  decided  a  visit  to  Tampa 
was  in  order.   If  what  Gutierrez  and  Gargol  said  was  true. 
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Haya  and  Ybor  envisioned  the  area  as  the  location  for  their 

factories.   They  boarded  the  next  available  ship  leaving 

9 

for  Tanpa  and  arrived  at  dawn  the  next  day. 

A  trip  around  the  area  was  sufficient  to  convince 
Haya  and  Ybor  of  its  assets.   Conditions  were  ideal  for 
cigar  production.   The  climate  was  warm,  Tampa  was  near 
Cuba  so  that  tobacco  could  be  easily  imported,  and  the 
soon-to-be  completed  Plant  railroad  would  give  Tampa  a 
more  strategic  location  for  market  distribution.   Although 
there  v/ere  few  local  laborers  available  for  cigar  making, 
manufacturers  did  not  consider  this  a  serious  problem; 
the  new  environment,  they  believed,  would  attract  workers. 
The  tv/o  industrialists  hoped  that  in  the  nev/  surroundings, 
the  workers  would  be  happier  and  that  perhaps  there  would 
be  less  influence  of  labor  organizations. 

Although  Haya  and  Ybor  did  not  plan  a  company  town 
when  they  first  visited  Tampa,  they  soon  decided  that  such 
an  operation  might  have  certain  advantages.   There  was 
plenty  of  land,  and  the  temperate  climate  would  make  it 
a  pleasant  place  to  live  and  v;ork.   The  four  men  returned 
to  Key  West,  elated  over  the  visit.   Gutierrez  and  Gargol 
traveled  on  to  New  York,  v/hile  Ybor  and  Haya  began  writing 
their  associates  about  the  potential  of  Tampa,   flanrara 
was  delighted  with  the  news  as  he  already  tried  to  convince 
Ybor  of  the  value  of  the  area.   Manrara  strongly  believed 
that  a  branch  factory  there  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
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firm.   Not  only  would  it  be  an  excellent  business  venture, 
but  he  would  no  longer  have  to  travel  by  water. 

Haya  also  wrote  to  his  associate  Serafin  Sanchez 
about  Tampa.  Sanchez  had  been  told  about  Tampa  earlier  by 
Gutierrez  who  explained  that  "chickens  which  sold  in  Key 
West  for  seventy-five  cents  could  be  bought  in  Tampa  for 
twenty-five,"  and  that  plenty  of  land  was  available. 
Since  he  was  already  scouting  for  possible  factory  loca- 
tions, he  added  Tampa  to  his  itinerary,  arriving  in  mid- 
July  1885.  After  looking  over  the  area,  he  met  with  the 
newly  created  Tampa  Board  of  Trade  and  outlined  the  ways 
they  "could  facilitate  their  enterprise  and  asked  for  such 

cooperation,  which  the  Board  assured  him  would  be  cordially 

12 
given."    The  town  was  elated  over  the  possibility  of 

bringing  a  new  industry  into  the  area.   The  local  Tampa 

paper  stated:   "The  benefits  that  would  inure  to  Tampa 

from  the  establishment  of  such  an  industry  cannot  be 

too  deeply  impressed  on  our  citizens.   The  firm  of  Sanchez 

and  Haya  employs  125  cigar  makers  and  can  give  employment' 

to  any  number  of  little  boys  and  girls  as  strippers." 

The  Board  offered  the  second  floor  of  Miller  and  Henderson's 

large  stables,  rent  free,  for  a  factory,  but  since  there 

14 
were  no  available  workers  the  offer  was  refused.     Sanchez 

was  looking  for  a  tract  of  land  large  enough  not  only  for 

a  factory  but  one  where  workers'  homes  and  other  buildings 

could  be  erected.   Returning  to  New  York,  Sanchez  wrote 
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Haya  and  Ybor  in  Key  West.   He  wanted  then  to  return  to 
Tampa  and  begin  negotiations  for  land.   By  September,  Haya 
and  Ybor  were  in  Tampa  for  their  second  visit.    After 
first  examining  the  Bradenton  area,  Don  Vicente  selected 
forty  acres  northeast  of  Tampa  where  there  was  a  fresh 
water  well.   This  tract  of  land,  purchased  a  few  months 
earlier  by  Captain  John  T.  Lesley,  was  the  property  Ybor 
wanted.   Lesley  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  other 
members  were  William  S.  Henderson,  Thomas  Carruth,  and 
Thomas  Spencer.     All  were  willing  to  sell  their  land, 
but  Ybor  was  only  interested  in  the  Lesley  property.   He 
was  offered  the  tract  for  $9,000,  a  price  which  Ybor  felt 
was  too  high;  he  knew  that  Lesley  had  purchased  it  for 
$5,000  a  few  months  earlier.   Intimating  that  they  might 
locate  their  operations  in  another  community,  Ybor  and 
Haya  left  the  meeting.   Later,  as  they  were  walking  down 
Washington  Street  on  their  way  back  to  their  hotel,  they 
stopped  at  the  store  owned  by  Colonel  William  Henderson, 
who  had  become  a  friendly  acquaintance.   When  Don  Vicente 
told  Henderson  about  their  decision  to  leave  Tampa,  the 
Colonel  became  very  alarmed.   Don  Vicente's  scare  strategy 
worked.   Henderson  realized  the  economic  potential  which 
the  cigar  industry  would  have  on  the  future  of  Hillsborough 
County,  and  he  was  determined  to  do  everything  he  could  to 
keep  Haya  and  Ybor  in  Tampa.   He  pleaded  with  the  visitors 
to  remain  in  tovsni  a  few  more  days  so  that  the  Board  could 
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reconsider  their  offer  and  arrange  a  way  for  them  to  get 
Lesley's  land  at  an  agreeable  price. 

Henderson  offered  to  sell  then  his  own  land  which 
was  later  to  become  Tampa  Heights,  but  Ybor  insisted  upon 
the  Lesley  property.   When  the  Board  reconvened  in  an 
emergency  meeting  October  5,  1885,  a  compromise  was  worked 

out.   Ybor  would  pay  $9,000,  Lesley's  price,  but  he  would 

18 
be  reimbursed  $4,000  by  the  Board.     The  meeting  ended 

successfully:   Lesley  received  his  price;  the  Board  of 

Trade  had  successfully  induced  the  manufacturers  to  build 

in  Tampa;  and  Don  Vicente  received  the  land  he  wanted. 

Everyone  seemed  satisfied,  and  plans  were  soon  underway 

to  construct  Ybor's  cigar  factory  and  tov;n. 

At  first,  Haya  remained  in  the  background,  but 
once  definite  plans  for  the  construction  of  the  factory 
began,  he  purchased  land  adjacent  to  Ybor's  and  started 
his  own  factory.  Although  Haya  v;as  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  cigar  industry  in  what  was  to  be  called 
Ybor  City,  the  honor  of  beginning  the  company  town  went 
to  Don  Vicente. 

Ybor  did  not  at  first  announce  whether  he  intended 
to  construct  a  company  town  or  a  pilot  factory  northeast 
of  Tampa.   Judging  from  the  amount  of  land  he  purchased 
it  seems  as  though  he  intended  to  begin  a  small  factory 
and  if  it  succeeded,  to  expand  production.   Ybor  still 
maintained  his  "El  Principe  de  Gales"  operation  in  Key  West 
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while  the  wooden  structure  was  being  built  on  the  outskirts 
of  Tcunpa.   He  even  considered  expanding  his  Key  VJest 
business  by  attempting  to  purchase  an  extension  of  land 

called  "La  Saline"  in  Monroe  County,  but  the  price  was  too 

19 
high,  and  he  gave  up  that  idea.     The  disillusionment 

over  not  purchasing  the  La  Saline  land  was  minimized  by 

a  more  catastrophic  event. 

On  April  1,  1886,  a  devastating  fire  in  Key  West 

20 
destroyed  many  buildings,  including  Ybor ' s  factory.     Had 

he  been  able  to  purchase  the  La  Saline  land,  perhaps  he 
would  have  maintained  production  in  Key  VJest.   Now,  Don 
Vicente  decided  to  leave  south  Florida  and  transfer  all 
of  his  operations  to  his  Tampa  site.   He  vras   sixty-eight 
years  old  when  he  began  building  a  factory  and  laying  out 
a  town  which  was  to  make  Tampa  one  of  the  leading  cities 
of  the  South. 

Although  Ybor  did  not  have  an  elaborate  master  plan 
for  Ybor  City  in  the  beginning,  he  quickly  developed  one. 
He  was  influenced  by  the  trend  in  some  American  industries 
where  manufacturers  developed  their  own  functional  communi- 
ties.  These  company  towns,  constructed  to  support  the 

operations  of  a  single  company,  included  homes  for  the 

21 
workers  and  commercial  buildings.     George  Pullman  had 

established  such  a  town  in  Illinois,  and  it  served  as  a 

model  for  other  businessmen.   Although  Ybor ' s  city  was  not 

on  the  massive  scale  of  Pullman's  settlement,  it  was 
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developed  with  the  hope  of  providing  a  good  living  and 
working  environment  so  that  labor  unions  would  have  fewer 
grievances  against  ov/ners.   It  would  also  operate  as  a 
profit-making  venture,  like  the  southern  cotton  mill  towns. 
Ybor  had  purposefully  selected  land  somewhat  distant  from 
the  community  of  Tampa.   This  isolation  would  have  a  major 
social  importance  to  the  workers — primarily  Cubans, 
Spaniards  and  Italians.   The  isolation  allowed  Ybor  to 
more  easily  control  the  lives  of  the  workers,  a  charac- 
teristic of  several  other  company  towns  in  the  United 

22 
States.     Don  Vicente  had  earlier  mentioned  that  his  only 

problem  would  be  finding  a  source  of  labor.   Now  he  felt 

that  the  cost  of  living,  lower  than  that  in  large  cities 

and  Key  West,  would  be  an  inducement  to  v/orkers  to  move 

to  Ybor  City. 

Ybor  hired  Gavino  Gutierrez  as  a  civil  engineer 

to  survey  the  land  and  to  oversee  construction.   V7orkers 

23 

and  supplies  came  first  frora  Savannah.     Ybor  was  so 

anxious  to  start  that  he  initiated  construction  even  before 
he  received  his  $4,000  from  the  Board  of  Trade.   Work  began 
October  5,  1885.   Land  was  first  cleared  so  that  Gutierrez 
and  his  surveyors  could  divide  the  property  into  plots  for 
sale.^"* 

Don  Vicente  quickly  added  to  his  original  forty 
acres  by  purchasing  land  from  John  Lesley,  Stephen  M. 
Sparkman,  Thomas  Spencer,  and  he  also  bought  land  from 
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25 
Gavino  Gutierrez  who  had  secured  it  earlier.   Ybor  also 

purchased  an  additional  adjoining  fifty  acres  which  ran 

from  Tampa  Heights  to  the  edge  of  the  Hillsborough  Bay. 

The  first  city  plan  gave  numerical  designations 

to  streets  running  north  and  south;  those  running  east  and 

26 
west  were  naned  after  states  of  the  union.     Later,  most 

streets  and  avenues  were  given  numbers.   There  were  con- 
siderable changes  in  the  original  terrain  during  the 
development  of  Ybor  City.   The  northern  lands  were  high, 
palmetto  covered  sands,  surrounded  to  the  east  and  west 


by  forests.   To  the  south  were  swampy  marshes  which  drained 

27 
into  Tampa  Bay.    Wildlife  v/as  abundant,  and  even  after 

the  town  was  constructed,  alligators  from  the  southern 

28 
marshes  sometimes  crawled  through  the  streets  at  night. 

The  marshlands  in  the  area  between  the  Bay  and  Sixth 

Avenue  were  one  of  the  earliest  problems  that  needed 

solving.   Thousands  of  loads  of  sand  and  sawdust  were 

brought  in,  but  this  landfill  operation  was  only  partially 

successful  because  of  the  size  of  the  water-soaked  area. 

C.  F.  Purcell,  a  local  building  contractor, 

received  the  contract  to  construct  a  three-story  wooden 

29 
cigar  factory  and  houses  for  fifty  workers.    Local 

lumber  \\:as  used.   The  buildings  constructed  were  set  on 

a  foundation  of  brick  pillars  which  raised  then  out  of 

the  damp,  sandy  earth,  and  made  them  less  susceptible  to 

the  insects  and  small  rodents  which  inhabited  nearby 

thickets  and  swamps. 
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The  construction  of  the  city  was  viewed  as  a  mar- 
velous undertaking  by  the  local  newspaper. 

If  a  person  would  visit  this  place  every 
day  there  would  be  something  new  to  see, 
some  new  evidence  of  the  substantial 
growth  and  development.   But  v/hen  a 
person  goes  out  there  only  once  in  tv.'o 
or  three  weeks,  astonishment  meets  the 
eye  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  much  can  be  done  in  so  short  a  time. 
And  when  one  remembers  that  less  than 
six  months  ago  this  site  was  a  forest, 
the  transformation  furnishes  a  matter 
for  interesting  consideration.   A  person 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  until  the 
idea  that  the  enterprise  is  backed  by 
immense  capital  and  at  the  same  time  is 
being  directed  by  master  minds.   Appar- 
ently not  a  single  mistake  has  been 
made,  evidence  of  business  saga  city 
and  worthy  ambition  abound  on  every 
hand.   The  senior  member  of  this  great 
firm  is  Mr.  V.  Martinez  Ybor.30 

With  his  temporary  wooden  factory  construction 

underway,  Ybor  had  a  larger,  more  commodius  brick  factory 

begun  on  the  corner  of  Ninth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street. 

Even  before  it  was  completed,  the  Tampa  Guardian  recorded: 

The  mammoth  three  story  brick  cigar 
factory  of  Messrs.  V.  Martinez  Ybor 
and  Company  is  nearing  completion; 
there  is  not  a  more  substantial  struc- 
ture in  the  State  of  Florida.   None  but 
the  very  best  material  has  been  used 
in  any  part  and  no  expense  spared  to 
make  it  both  handsome  and  convenient. 
The  Company  has  provided  for  energon- 
cies  and  convenience  by  constructing 
two  flights  of  stairways  from  the  first 
to  the  third  floor,  besides,  a  large 
elevator  goes  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top.   There  is  a  large  handsome  obser- 
vatory on  the  top  from  v/hich  a  most 
magnificent  view  can  be  taken,  embracing 
the  two  cities  of  Tampa  and  Ybor,  the 
country  on  the  north  and  west,  and  the 
grandure  of  the  bay  on  the  east.^l 
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Ignacio  Haya,  the  silent  fellow  manufacturer  in 
land  negotiations,  v;as  convinced  that  Ybor  City  would  be 
a  success,  and  he  purchased  ten  acres  of  land  adjacent 
to  that  owned  by  Ybor.   He  constructed  his  ov;n  factory 
and  several  workers'  homes.   His  factory  v/as  a  two-story 
wooden  frame   building  located  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Avenues  on  Fifteenth  Street.   Work  started  approximately 
the  same  time  as  Yhxir's  buildings,  and  a  race  began  to 
see  whose  would  be  finished  first.   By  the  begnning  of 
1886  both  wooden  structures  were  ready,  and  plans  were 
made  to  open  them  the  same  day.   Circumstances  prevented 
Ybor  from  opening  his  factory  as  planned,  and  the  first 
cigars  in  Ybor  City  v;ere  produced  by  Sanchez  and  Haya '  s 
"Flor  de  Sanchez  and  Haya"  factory.   Ybor  h^-jd  ordered 
bales  of  unstripped  tobacco  from  Key  West,  and  this  caused 

his  delay;  Sanchez  and  Haya  used  tobacco  which  already 

32 

had  the  stems  stripped  from  it.     It  was  also  claimed 

that  Ybor  was  unable  to  begin  production  as  he  had  planned 
on  March  26,  1886,  because  the  Cuban  workers  employed  in 
the  new  "El  Principe  de  Gales"  factory  refused  to  work 
under  the  newly  hired  Spanish  foreman.   Cubans  had  brought 
their  resentment  of  Spaniards  with  them  from  Key  West  and 
Cuba.-'-^ 

With  construction  under  way,  several  contracts 
were  awarded  by  Ybor  to  A.  P.  Gladden,  a  Tennessee  con- 
tractor and  builder,  whose  total  work  amounted  to  $01,000 
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during  1886  and  1887.     This  included  furnishing  1,100 

or 

pairs  of  window  blinds  for  workers'  homes. 

As  Ybor  City  grew,,  its  founders  carefully  planned 
its  expansion  so  that  they  could  realize  profits  not  only 
from  cigars  but  also  from  real  estate.   On  October  15, 
1886,  ybor  and  his  associates  formed  the  Ybor  City  Land 
and  Improvement  Company.   Shortly  afterwards  another  land 
and  real  estate  company  was  organized  by  Sanchez  and  Haya. 
Ybor • s  company  was  the  largest  of  the  investment  companies. 

Its  charter  outlined  its  function  as  buying  selling,  and 

37 
improving  real  estate.    After  land  companies  were  formed, 

construction  expanded  rapidly.   Both  the  Ybor  and  Sanchez 
and  Haya  companies  built  workers'  houses,  and  factories, 
and  induced  other  manufacturers  to  move  to  Ybor  City.   By 
May  1886,  Ybor  and  his  partners  had  constructed  eighty- 
nine  houses,  including  thirty-three  two-story  family 

38 
dwellings.     Ybor  brought  in  his  own  materials,  labor, 

and  supplies.   By  the  end  of  the  year,  he  erected  a  total 

of  176  dwellings.   These  houses  were  small,  built  of 

upright  boards,  and  were  sold  from  $7  50  to  $900,  depending 

39 
on  location.     Each  house  had  two  to  three  rooms,  and 

families  shared  outside  privies.   The  white-painted  picket 

fences  which  outlined  the  properties  added  a  pleasant 

atmosphere  to  the  streets.   The  houses  were  considered 

superior  to  v/orker  dwellings  in  Key  V<7est  or  Havana,  and 

were  part  of  the  inducement  to  draw  workers  to  Ybor  City. 
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Several  serious  problems  confronted  Ybor  and  his 
contractors  in  the  developnent  of  the  city.   Besides  the 
marshlands,  sewage  ran  directly  into  the  lowland  areas 
south  of  Seventh  Avenue,  polluting  much  of  the  potable 
water.   There  was  only  one  deep  v;ell  v/hich  supplied  water 
for  many  people,  and  it  v;as  difficult  to  carry  the  water 
long  distances  over  the  sand-covered  roads.   The  Key  West 
population  had  always  been  facc^  with  a  shortage  of  water, 
and  so  they  resorted  to  draining  rain  water  from  roofs  and 
collecting  it  in  barrels.   When  workers  arrived  in  Ybor 
City,  they  used  these  same  means  of  collecting  water,  but 
they  found  that  the  process  of  straining  out  thousands 
of  insects  from  the  water  barrels  v;as  a  difficult  task. 
Hand  pumps  later  provided  some  water,  but  mud,  sand,  and 
pieces  of  rock  had  to  be  filtered  out.   The  marshes  were 
breeding  grounds  for  gnats  and  mosquitos,  and  along  with 
an  inadequate  sewage  system,  they  created  a  danger  to 
health.   Malaria  and  yellow  fever  were  commonplace,  and 
Sr.  Ybor  brought  in  a  doctor  from  Cuba  to  care  for  his 
workers.   Other  physicians  soon  arrived  and  organized  a 
social  welfare  organization  called  La  Iguala  (The  Equal) . 
Workers  paid  a  weekly  fee  of  ten  cents  for  medical  care. 
This  was  the  prelude  to  several  Latin  medical  centers 

which  organized  as  the  population  of  the  community  in- 

41 
creased.     Although  neighboring  Tampa  had  physicians, 

most  of  them  were  unavailable  to  Ybor  City  residents. 
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Some  refused  to  treat  Latins,  or  else  they  closed  their 
offices  on  Sunday,  the  only  day  the  cigar  workers  had 
free. 

Producing  sufficient  food  was  still  another  problen. 
The  workers  were  not  accustoned  to  growing  their  own  crops 
for  consumption,  and  in  the  first  few  months  residents  had 
to  rely  upon  outside  distributors,   A  Cuban,  Santos  Benitez, 

imported  commodities  which  were  distributed  to  the  set- 

42 
tiers.     By  the  middle  of  1886,  several  grocery  stores 

were  in  operation.   M.  M.  Castillo's  store  carried  a  full 

stock  of  family  groceries.   Garner  and  Son  was  another 

popular  establishment,  and  there  were  meat  markets,  ice 

cream  and  cold  drink  emporiums,  Jrug  stores  and  restau- 

rants. 

Early  transportation  was  veritably  nonexistent. 

Most  people  traveled  by  foot  since  the  thick  sand  made 

other  modes  of  transportation  difficult.   According  to 

one  early  resident,  in  order  to  walk  from  one  end  of  the 

village  to  the  other,  a  person  had  to  prepare  himself  as 

44 
though  he  were  making  a  journey  across  a  desert.     Sand 

was  a  problem  for  building  constructors;  wheels  easily 

bogged  down,  making  it  frustrating  to  transport  building 

materials.   An  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  was  made  by 

lining  Seventh  Avenue  with  wooden  blocks.   Sidewalks  were 

also  made  of  wood  blocks,  but  when  they  were  v.'et  they  would 

45 
swell,  only  to  fall  back  into  place  when  they  had  dried  out. 
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Sav/dust,  and  later  oil,  were  placed  on  the  streets  to  keep 
the  dust  down,  but  it  was  not  until  nearly  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century  that  streets  were  paved  with 
bricks. 

To  light  the  houses,  Ybor  first  distributed  candles. 

When  there  were  kerosene  lamps  available,  he  personally 

45 
distributed  them  to  the  workers'  homes.     Lighting  the 

cigar  factories  by  artificial  light  was  an  impossibility, 

so  large  v/indows  were  placed  on  each  floor.   Laborers 

started  to  v;ork  early  in  the  morning  and  remained  until 

sunset  to  take  advantage  of  the  available  natural  light. 

On  extremely  cloudy  or  rainy  days,  the  workers  who  sorted 

tobacco  leaves  into  various  qualities  according  to  color 

were  often  sent  home  since  they  did  not  have  sufficient 

light  to  do  their  jobs. 

Coffee  houses,  clubs,  and  theatres  were  iinportant 

to  the  Latin  culture,  and  once  Ybor's  factory  was  completed, 

he  turned  over  his  wooden  factory  building  for  use  as  a 

theatre.   Later  it  became  known  as  Liceo  Cubano,  and  was 

47 
used  as  a  club  for  the  workers.     There  were  not  many 

women  in  Ybor  City  to  begin  with.   Some  workers  sought 

wives  in  Key  West  or  Havana,  and  many  frequented  the  "Scrub" 

area  of  Ybor  City,  where  a  group  of  prostitutes  resided. 

Long  lines  gathered,  particularly  on  weekends,  and  the 

48 
women  made  a  very  profitable  living  from  their  activities. 
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Even  after  families  moved  in,  "visiting  the  houses"  was  an 
active  weekend  pasttime. 

In  the  first  few  months  of  its  history,  work  went 
slowly  because  of  the  natural  problems  encountered  in  form- 
ing a  new  community,  and  Haya  decided  to  put  up  his  entire 
property  for  sale.   This,  in  turn,  discouraged  Ybor,  and 
each  man  was  fearful  that  the  other  v/ould  leave.   According 
to  Tobacco,  Mr.  Gutierrez,  an  employee  of  Ybor's,  worked 
out  a  scheme  which,  as  it  turned  out,  worked. 

He  went  to  Mr.  Haya,  and  very  seriously 
told  him  that  he  had  a  buyer  for  all  his 
property.   "Who  is  it?"  says  Mr.  Haya. 
Mr.  Gutierrez  told  him  that  it  was  Mr. 
Ybor.   "You  don't  tell  ne!"  said  Mr. 
Haya;  "why  if  he  stays,  I'll  stay  too." 
When  Mr.  Gutierrez  told  Mr.  Ybor  that 
afternoon,  Mr.  Ybor  said:   "No,  no,  I 
don't  want  to";  but  when  it  was  explained 
to  him  he  chuckled,  and  told  Mr.  Gutierrez 
to  go  with  him  to  Mr.  Haya.   When  Mr. 
Ybor  made  the  same  proposition,  Mr.  Haya 
replied  that  if  Mr.  Ybor  v/as  going  to 
stay  he  did  not  v;ant  to  sell  anything  but 
would  also  stay.   They  both  acknowledged 
their  fear  of  the  other's  leaving.   They 
shook  hands,  and  that  night  a  champagne 
supper  decided  the  question  of  their 
staying.   Such  was  the  casting  straw 
which  settled  the  question  for  Tampa's 
prosperity . ^9 

A  streetcar  began  operating  between  Ybor  City  and 

Tampa,  running  on  narrow-gage  rails  and  pulled  by  little 

dununy  engines.   V7hen  Tampa  backers  of  the  project  questioned  its 

success,  Ybor  and  Manrara,  who  felt  the  railroad  was  a 

necessity,  bought  controlling  interest  on  November  14,  1885. 

The  following  April,  it  was  in  full  operation.    At  first 
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there  was  no  regular  schedule,  but  siDon  it  was  running 
hourly  between  communities.   Tl-^s  engines  were  named  after 
the  prominent  ladies  of  Ybor  City;  the  Fannie,  after  Mrs. 
Ignacio  Haya,  and  the  Jennie,  Mirta  and  Eloise  for  Ybor ' s 
daughters. 

With  the  streetcar  in  operation,  it  soon  became 
a  popular  weekend  pasttime  for  the  Latins  to  visit  the 
parks  of  Tampa,  while  Tampa  residents  enjoyed  visiting 
the  foreign  atmosphere  of  the  cigar  community.   They  called 
Ybor  City  "Little  Havana"  and  delighted  in  weekend  dining 
at  the  Latin  restaurants.   These  were  the  few  major  cul- 
tural contacts  between  the  Latins  and  the  Anglos;  most  of 
the  time  each  community  remained  isolated  from  the  other, 
preserving  their  own  traditions  and  cultures.   Only  among 
the  wealthier  classes  were  there  occasional  social  exchanges, 

In  spite  of  the  early  hardships,  the  cigar  city 
was  a  success;  Cuban,  Spanish,  and  later  Italian  inunigrants 
came  to  Ybor  City  by  the  thousands.   During  the  first  few 
years,  the  city  faced  the  growing  pains  typical  of  new 
settlements.   A  serious  problem  was  that  there  were  no 
police;  this  was  one  of  several  reasons  the  city  of  Tampa 
was  interested  in  annexing  Ybor  City.   A  small  guard  force 
was  hired  by  Ybor  and  other  manufacturers  and  they  tried 

to  assure  domestic  order,  but  the  detachment  was  too  small 

52 

to  maintain  law  and  order  in  a  fast-growing  community. 
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As  the  town  expanded,  the  Tampa  Board  of  Trade 
urged  legislation  to  extend  Tampa's  boundaries  to  include 
Ybor  City.   Ybor  strongly  opposed  annexation;  he  argued 
that  the  municipal  laws  and  taxes  of  Tampa  would  hinder 
his  operations.   There  v/ould  be  very  few  benefits  for 
the  Latin  community  through  annexation,  he  felt,  and  his 

company  had  already  improved  the  streets,  provided  light- 
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ing,  and  laid  the  sidewalks. 

In  spite  of  his  protestations,  on  June  2,  1887, 
Ybor  City  was  incorporated  into  the  City  of  Tampa,  becoming 
its  fourth  ward.   Although  economic  benefits  of  annexation 
to  Tcimpa  were  obviously  an  advantage,  the  Tampa  Tribune 
noted  one  of  the  major  changes  v/as  the  appearance  of  Tampa 

policemen  which  calmed  dovm  the  wild  frontier  town,  making 

54 
It  a  more  respectable  place  to  visit  on  Sundays. 

Even  after  annexation,  Ybor  City  retained  its 
ethnic  identity  and  traditions;  it  v;as  a  city  within  a 
city.   Local  Tampans  began  to  share  in  the  wealth  of  the 
city  founded  by  immigrant  capital,  and  Ybor  and  his  asso- 
ciates continued  to  expand  their  economic  interests.   The 
sleepy  coastal  village  v/as  fast  becoming  a  major  urban 
community  (see  Appendix  I) . 
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CHAPTER  IV 
THE  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  THE  CIGAR  INDUSTRY  ON  TAMPA 

Tampa's  transformation  from  a  Gulf  coast  fishing 
village  in  1885  to  a  leading  southern  port  by  1900  resulted 
in  large  part  from  the  foresight  of  Ybor  City's  and  Tampa's 
entrepreneurs  and  civic  leaders.   The  economic  success  of 
the  cigar  industry  launched  a  chain  reaction  of  business 
developments.   Banking  institutions  to  handle  transactions 
and  financial  arrangements  were  vital  to  the  needs  of  the 
early  cigar  manufacturers.   Even  before  the  arrival  of 
the  tobacco  industry,  Thomas  Carson  Taliaferro  had  moved 
to  Tampa  in  1883,  as  an  employee  of  one  of  Florida's 
oldest  banking  firms,  Ambler,  Marvin,  and  Stockton  of 
Jacksonville.    He  was  director  of  the  Bank  of  Tampa,  the 
only  commercial  bank  in  the  area  at  that  time.   It  was 
organized  after  the  new  Plant  railroad  line  was  planned  to 
Tampa,  an  indication  that  other  entrepreneurs  were  confi- 
dent of  the  city's  future  expansion.   The  economic  progress, 
however,  was  slower  than  anticipated,  and  officials  decided 
to  close  their  bank  after  two  unsuccessful  years  of  operat- 
ing.  When  Ignacio  Haya  heard  about  this  decision,  he  met 
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with  Taliaferro,  hoping  to  convince  him  of  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  bank  for  the  sake  of  the  cigar  industry. 
At  the  meeting,  Haya  informed  the  banker  that  he  and  Ybor 
were  moving  their  industries  to  Tanpa,  but  their  businesses 
could  not  succeed  v/ithout  an  institution  of  credit  to 

facilitate  transactions  involving  purchases,  sales,  collec- 

2 

tions  and  wages.    Taliaferro's  first  reaction  was  pessxmism; 

his  firm  came  to  Tanpa  with  hopes  of  economic  growth  v/hich 
did  not  materialize  and  he  did  not  want  to  make  the  same 
mistake  twice.   Haya  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  total 
workers'  salaries  from  the  start  would  amount  to  at  least 
$10,000  a  month;  transactions  with  importers,  shippers, 
and  business  associates  would  be  extra.   Taliaferro  was 
quickly  convinced,  and  announced  that  he  would  stay.   He 
became  the  first  banker  in  the  area  to  profit  from  the 
cigar  industry.  ■*  On  May  6,  1886,  the  bank  received  its 

national  charter  and  was  renamed  the  First  National  Bank 

4 
of  Tampa. 

The  Ybor  City  Land  and  Improvenent  Company,  which 
had  been  formed  by  a  group  of  Florida  and  Latin  business- 
men including  Ybor,  was  responsible  for  most  of  the  early 
prosperity  of  Ybor  City.   During  the  community's  first 
three  years,  Ybor  and  his  associates  invested  over  $250,000 


in  constructing  factories  and  workers'  homes  and  in  laying 

5 
out  streets.    Ybor  was  interested  in  his  laborers'  v/elfare; 

contented  residents  made  happier  employees  was  his  philosophy. 
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Ybor  City  evolved  so  rapidly  that  impersonalization  soon 
threatened  the  worker-owner  relations,  and  this  situation, 
Ybor  feared,  might  encourage  labor  unions  which  the  manu- 
facturers opposed  so  violently.   To  encourage  workers' 
ownership  of  homes,  Edward  Manrara  and  other  Tampa  citizens 
formed  the  Ybor  City  Building  and  Loan  Association  in  1894 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  Ybor  City  Land  and  Improvement  Company. 
It  was  supposed  to  help  persons  owning  unimproved  proper- 
ties to  build  new  homes  and  to  establish  businesses. 
The  association  provided  capital  for  workers'  cottages, 
larger  residences,  commercial  buildings,  and  halls  for 
benevolent  societies.   It  was  a  highly  successful  opera- 
tion. 

Ybor  and  Haya  were  taking  a  calculated  risk  when 
they  moved  to  Ybor  City.   Without  extensive  capital  invest- 
ment and  attractions,  the  town  could  have  easily  failed. 
But  in  order  to  attract  other  manufacturers,  Ybor  offered 
inducements  which  were  difficult  to  ignore.   They  usually 
included  a  free  ten-year  lease  on  land  and  a  new  factory 
building.   In  exchange,  they  were  guaranteed  a  quota  on 
cigar  production  and  that  a  specified  number  of  workers 
would  buy,  rent  or  lease  homes  from  Ybor.    Manrara  also 
wanted  the  City  of  Tampa  to  construct  buildings  for  lease 
to  responsible  cigar  manufacturers: 

An  investment  of  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  would  increase  our  population  to 
as  many  thousand  and  would  insure  a  v/eekly 
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wage  output  from  $5,000  to  $6,000.   It 
remains  for  the  citizens  of  Tampa  to 
fix  their  destiny.   Will  we  move  forward 
or  will  we  stand  still,  until  inch  by 
inch,  we  will  move  backward?^ 

Manrara's  plan  was  an  opportunity  for  the  Anglo  community 
to  participate  in  the  new  enterprise,  and  they  were  quick 
to  respond.  Both  the  Board  of  Trade  and  private  citizens 
tied  their  economic  futures  with  the  cigar  industry. 

The  first  to  accept  Ybor ' s  invitation  was  Lozano, 
Pendas  and  Company  from  New  York.   It  planned  to  make  Ybor 
City  its  chief  manufacturing  center,  retaining  business 
offices  in  New  York.   When  the  firm  arrived  in  Tampa, 
they  rented  a  building  until  the  new  factory  was  constructed. 
Lozano,  Pendas  and  Company  was  the  third  manufacturing 
firm  in  Ybor  City.   The  newly  completed  factory  was  con- 
veniently located;  a  branch  of  the  railway  extended  to  the 
doors  of  the  three-story  structure  and  it  was  also  acces- 
sible to  the  main  steam  railway  connecting  Ybor  City  to 
Tampa.     Its  floor  plan  was  well  designed  and  served  as 
a  model  for  other  new  factories.   The  Tampa  Morning  Tribune 
predicted  "the  firm  of  Lozano,  Pendas  and  Company  will 
largely  increase  the  eminent  success  they  have  already 
attained.""'"^ 

Ybor  City's  skyline  changed  quickly  from  pine  trees 
to  the  silhouette  of  buildings.   In  1891,  the  Ybor  City 
Land  and  Improvement  Company  constructed  a  two-story  brick 
building  with  space  for  its  own  office  and  those  of  the 
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Tampa  Street  Railway  Company.   It  was  located  on  the  south- 

12 

east  corner  of  Ninth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street.     The 
older  wooden  office  building  was  moved  to  a  new  site  on 
the  east  half  of  the  lot,  facing  north,  where  it  was  placed 
on  a  brick  foundation.   The  new  building  had  offices  on 
the  first  floor;  the  second  floor  was  used  as  apartments 
for  clerks. 

In  1893,  the  Chicago  firm  of  Gonzalez  and  Mora 
accepted  a  $9,000  building.  Vlhen   Ybor  and  Manrara  learned 
of  a  bitter  labor  struggle  between  Cubans  and  Spaniards 
in  Key  West,  they  quickly  sent  a  delegation  to  lure  that 
city's  manufacturers  to  Tampa.   Two  firms  found  the  liberal 

inducements  hard  to  refuse,  and  they  transferred  their 

14 
operations  in  1894.   During  that  year,  V.  M.  Ybor  and 

Company  made  inducements  totaling  over  $100,000  to  manu- 
facturers.    The  threat  of  labor  unions,  Cuban-Spanish 
labor  conflicts,  and  Key  West  strikes  made  moving  to 
Tampa's  relatively  strike  free  area  seem  very  appealing. 
During  Ybor  City's  first  ten  years,  manufacturers  moved 
in  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Key  West  and 
Havana.   V-Jhile  some  only  opened  branch  factories  to  produce 
clear  Havanas,  others  transferred  their  full  business 
operations  to  Florida.   A  number  of  factors  contributed 
to  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  community,  but  easy  access 
to  transportation  facilities  and  the  popularity  of  clear 
Havana  cigars  were  the  main  reasons. 
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The  Plant  railway  and  water  transportation  systems 
appealed  to  manufacturers  in  Key  West  who  found  infrequent 
water  transportation  a  continual  problem  in  shipping  fin- 
ished products  to  northern  and  foreign  markets.   By  1900, 
more  than  half  of  the  cigar  output  in  Tampa  was  being  handled 
by  rail  express.     Cigars  from  Tampa  became  famous  through- 
out the  world.   They  were  prepared  from  Vuelta  Abajo 
tobacco,  grown  in  the  provinces  of  Havana  and  Pinar  del 
Rio  and  made  into  cigars  by  highly  individualized  arti- 
sans.  Technology  was  not  successful  in  early  cigar  manu- 
facturing; cigar  connoisseurs  felt  that  machine-made  cigars 
lacked  the  care  which  only  the  human  touch  could  give  to 
the  finished  product. 

One  early  Tampa  firm,  the  Monne  Company,  opened 
a  mechanized  factory  in  1889.   It  had  received  a  cash  in- 
ducement from  the  Tampa  Board  of  Trade  and  a  building  from 
the  Ybor  City  Land  and  Improvement  Company.   It  possessed 
all  the  advantages  of  the  other  manufacturers  except  its 
cigars  were  machine-made.   The  Monne  cigars  were  so  little 
in  demand  that  the  factory  had  to  change  to  manual  laborers 
in  order  to  survive.   IVhen  machines  were  replaced  with  humans, 

customers  believed  that  the  quality  of  cigars  was  improved, 

17 
and  the  company  became  a  successful  manufacturer. 

Mechanization,  the  key  to  economic  success  in  most  American 

industries  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  a  detriment  in 

the  Tampa  cigar  industry. 
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Tampa  cigars  came  in  thirty-six  sizes  and  shapes, 
ranging  in  price  from  those  made  with  scrap  tobacco  at 
$30  per  thousand  to  the  finest  quality  cigars  selling 
at  $1,000  per  thousand.   This  wide  range  in  quality  and 
price  of  hand-made  cigars  was  a  major  reason  for  a  success- 
ful business. 

A  few  cigars  were  being  produced  in  Tampa  as  early 

as  1869  when  a  Cuban  family  began  producing  them  for  local 

19 
consumption.     Small  shop  production  continued  in  opera- 
tion, and  in  fact  expanded  after  1885.   These  operations, 
many  of  them  inside  or  adjacent  to  workers*  homes,  numbered 
some  300  by  1894.   They  were  producing  cigars  of  a  lower 
quality,  using  domestic  tobacco,  but  capitalizing  on  the 
world-wide  reputation  of  Tampa  cigars.   These  shops, 
called  Chinchales,  were  also  known  in  Tampa  as  Buckeyes, 
since  they  used  a  large  amount  of  tobacco  produced  in 
southern  Ohio,  the  Buckeye  State.   The  tobacco  was  known 

as  Spanish  Zimmer,  and  it  was  both  lower  in  quality  and 

20 
price. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  the  cigar  industry  con- 
tinued to  benefit  the  entire  Tampa  Bay  area.   Many  new 
Latins  were  associated  with  land  improvement,  real  estate, 
and  public  works  in  Tampa.   Hugh  Macfarlane,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  had  arrived  to  Tampa  in  1883  to  practice  law. 
As  a  member  of  the  Tampa  Board  of  Trade,  he  knew  how  the 
Latin  capitalists  were  prospering.   An  enterprising 
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businessman  himself,  Macfarlane  formulated  a  plan  to  dupli- 
cate Ybor's  industrial  community.   In  the  late  ISSO's,  he 

secured  200  acres  of  palmetto  and  pine  covered  scrubland 

21 
northwest  of  Tampa.     By  1892,  he  formed  an  investment 

company  which  plotted  the  area  into  a  realty  subdivision, 
West  Tampa,  the  second  industrial  community  to  form  outside 
the  city  limits.   Like  Ybor,  Macfarlane  invested  consider- 
able personal  wealth  to  make  the  property  attractive  to 
manufacturers.   In  1892,  he  erected  an  iron  drawbridge 
crossing  the  Hillsborough  River,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000, 
connecting  VJest  Tampa  to  Fortune  Street.   A  few  months 
later  he  helped  subsidize  the  development  of  a  streetcar 

line  to  West  Tampa  which  was  built  by  the  Consumers 

22 
Electric  and  Power  Company.    Macfarlane  duplicated 

Ybor's  plan  of  offering  cigar  factories  to  manufacturers, 

but  he  realized  his  inducements  had  to  be  very  attractive 

if  he  was  to  compete  successfully.   Therefore,  the  ten-year 

lease  was  replaced  with  both  a  free  gift  of  land  and  a 

factory  to  prospective  industrialists.   In  1893,  Macfarlane 

also  tried  to  capitalize  on  labor  unrest  in  Key  West  by 

sending  representatives  to  offer  factories  to  discontented 

manufacturers.   The  first  to  accept  was  O'Hara  and  Company, 

followed  a  few  months  later  by  Julius  Ellinger  and  Company 
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and  C.    E.  Arnsworth  and  Company.    West  Tampa  soon  became 

a  rival  for  Ybor  and  his  associates.   By  1895,  more  than 

$2,000,000  in  capital  had  been  invested  in  V.'est  Tampa, 

24 

and  5,000,000  cigars  were  being  produced  there  annually. 
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Macfarlane  was  adamantly  opposed  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  West  Tampa  into  the  City  of  Tampa.  When  Ybor  City 
had  been  incorporated  as  Tampa's  fourth  ward,  Ybor  had 

personally  fought  the  move,  but  he  lost  to  a  city  which 

25 
was  hungry  for  new  tax  revenues.     Macfarlane  planned  to 

incorporate  West  Tampa  as  a  separate  town  to  avoid  Tampa's 

higher  taxes,  and  on  Hay  4,  1896,  he  applied  for  and 

received  articles  of  incorporation.   The  2,805  citizens 

of  West  Tampa  thrived  in  this  planned  industrial  town 

which  had  been  developed  by  Tampa  businessmen  who  had 

adopted  Latin  planning  and  manufacturing  principles.   West 

Tampa's  predominately  Cuban  population  retained  its  own 
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economic  and  political  identity  throughout  the  1890 's. 

The  two  cigar  manufacturing  centers  in  the  Tampa 
Bay  area  continued  to  encourage  a  number  of  auxiliary 
and  support  businesses.   One  of  the  most  successful  was 
the  cigar  box  industry  which  began  in  Tampa  in  1889.   Cigar 
boxes  and  cigar  box  labels  for  both  common  and  expensive 
cigars  were  in  high  demand  in  the  area.   At  the  inception 
of  the  cigar  making  industry  in  Havana,  extra  precautions 
had  to  be  taken  in  storing  and  packaging  cigars  to  protect 
their  delicate  flavor  and  aroma.   Tobacco  was  very  sensitive 
and  it  absorbed  foreign  odors  easily.   Cedar  wood  proved 
to  be  the  least  expensive,  all-purpose  container  for 
shipping,  storing,  and  displaying  cigars.   The  cedar  was 
imported  from  Central  and  South  America  where  there  were 
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ten  or  nore  species  of  Cederla  odorata,  the  kind  of  wood 

most  favored  for  box  making  because  of  its  aromatic  quali- 
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ties.    The  cedar  came  to  the  mills  in  large  square  blocks 

which  were  then  cut  to  the  desired  length.   The  aromatic 

quality  of  the  wood  produced  a  peculiarly  agreeable  odor 

which  became  characteristic  of  fine  cigars.   The  flavor 

of  quality  tobacco  was  not  only  retained  but  enhanced  by 

the  oils  radiated  from  Cederla  odorata.   The  combination 

of  mellowed  fine  tobacco  and  cedar  oils  resulted  in  a 

28 
product  which  was  highly  prized. 

ybor  used  cedar  boxes  in  Havana,  Key  West,  and 

later  in  Tampa.   At  first,  the  finished  boxes  v/ere  imported 

into  Tampa,  but  in  1889,  a  local  factory  was  organized  by 

A.  A.  Wood  of  Michigan.   His  building,  in  close  proximity 

to  the  cigar  factories,  was  a  two-story  structure,  90  by 

35  feet,  with  an  adjacent  planing  mill.   The  rough  hewn 

wood  was  planed  outside,  and  brought  to  the  second  floor 

where  the  cigar  boxes  were  constructed.   Two  young  men 

operated  saws  and  nailing  machines  which  turned  out  4,000 

boxes  a  day.   There  were  also  tv;o  printing  presses,  a 

Thorp-Gordon  and  a  Peerless,  which  printed  labels,  ribbons, 

29 
and  brand  names  for  the  highly  prestigious  cigar  box  art. 

Trained  engravers  and  designers  used  their  expert  skills  to 
produce  intricate  gold  and  silver  lettering  for  more  expen- 
sive labels.   The  art  of  a  cigar  box  was  almost  as  impor- 
tant as  the  product  inside,  and  cigar  men  took  great  pride 
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in  producing  elaborately  designed  labels  illustrating  views 
of  Tampa,  Havana,  themselves,  or  members  of  their  families 
(Appendix  j)  -   To  factory  owners,  cigars  v/ere  a  way  to 
express  both  the  artistic  touch  of  the  printer  and  the 
cigar  worker.   A.  A.  V/ood  assured  them  a  factory  capable 
of  meeting  their  artistic  demands. 

There  v/as  a  stockroom  on  the  east  side  of  the  first 
floor  of  his  building.   Elsewhere  on  that  floor,  workers 
sanded  down  rough  spots  on  the  boxes,  and  two  young  ladies 
pasted  labels.     The  finished  containers  were  purchased 
directly  by  the  manufacturers  who  shipped  Tampa-boxed 
cigars  throughout  the  world.   Wood  not  only  operated  a 
successful  business  for  himself,  but  he  was  also  saving 
manufacturers  freight  costs  which  approximated  more  than 
$10,000  annually.    Wood  gave  business  to  the  Tampa  Lumber 
Company  which  supplied  local  cypress  and  pine  which  were 
also  used,  although  imported  cedar  v/as  still  the  most 
popular  wood. 

The  success  of  the  Wood  factory  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  New  York  firm,  the  William  Wicke  Cigar  Box 
Company.   In  1894,  Henry  Leiman,  representing  the  Wicke 
company,  arranged  to  buy  out  Mr.  Wood,  and  employed  him 
as  the  financial  manager  of  the  Tampa  Box  Company.   The 
new  owners  installed  larger  and  more  expensive  equipment 
to  increase  their  output.   A  forty-horsepower  Ames  engine 
and  a  fifty-horsepower  boiler  from  Oswego,  New  York, 
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increased  production  from  4,000  to  6,000  boxes  per  day. 

By  1900,  the  factory  was  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind 

in  the  United  States. 

Another  business  not  directly  related  to  the  cigar 

industry  but  located  in  the  same  proximity  was  the  Florida 
Brewery  Company,  completed  in  1896.   Backed  by  Edward  Manrara 
and  several  German  families  in  Tampa,  it  was  the  first 
brewery  in  Tampa.   The  beer  was  made  with  water  from  a 
nearby  fresh  spring.   It  became  a  very  successful  business 

venture.   The  brewery  represented  the  diversity  of  success- 

34 
ful  enterprises  becoming  a  part  of  the  Tampa  Bay  area. 

After  1886,  Tampa's  trade  and  commerce  expanded 
so  rapidly  that  dramatic  changes  were  planned  for  its  port 
facilities.   Port  Tampa,  on  Hillsborough  Bay  adjacent  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  served  as  the  receiving  center  for  much 
of  the  area.   When  the  Tampa  Board  of  Trade  was  organized 
in  1885,  it  exerted  pressure  to  have  Tampa  declared  an 
official  port  of  entry.   On  February  28,  1887,  Congress 
authorized  making  it  part  of  the  District  of  Key  West. 

Tampa  imported  most  of  its  tobacco  leaf  from  Cuba 
and  exported  finished  tobacco  products  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  world.   The  collections  of  export- 
import  duties  at  the  port  from  1885  were  $683.08;  in  1895 
they  were  $625,  377.00.  "'^ 

Although  the  cigar  industry  was  the  major  stimulant 
to  Tampa's  economic  prosperity,  several  events  threatened 
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its  survival  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.   Depen- 
dence on  foreign  tobacco  supplies,  high  tariffs,  organized 
competition  from  American  interests,  and  civil  war  in  Cuba 
were  factors  which  tested  the  strength  and  determination 
of  the  Florida  industrialists, 

A  primary  weakness  of  the  industry  was  its  reliance 
on  foreign  tobacco;  filler  leaf  from  Cuba  and  wrapper  leaf 
from  Sumatra.   Florida  growers  attempted  to  produce  their 
own  leaf.   In  1889,  the  S.  C,  Phillips  Florida  Tobacco  and 
Manufacturing  Company  planted  some  Sumatra  tobacco  seed, 
hoping  that  it  would  grow.   According  to  the  Tanpa  Journal, 

the  "movement  has  fairly  started  and  there  is  no  power  that 

37 
can  stop  it.      But  when  the  first  crop  was  harvested,  it 

was  found  that  the  American-grown  plants  had  a  harsh  flavor 

and  aroma  due  to  differences  in  soil  conditions.   Although 

Florida  tobacco  was  later  used  for  cigarettes  and  by  some 

small  cigar  shops,  it  never  replaced  foreign  tobacco  in 

the  larger  factories. 

During  the  formative  years  of  the  industry,  Ybor ' s 

company  guaranteed  adequate  supplies  of  Cuban  tobacco  to 

the  new  manufacturers.   His  son-in-law,  Ignacio  Castenada, 

supervised  the  Havana  operations  which  included  a  tobacco 

storage  warehouse.   Choice  tobacco  bought  directly  from  the 

growers  assured  a  continual  supply  of  leaf  to  Ybor's 

38 
distributorship  in  New  York  and  to  his  factory  in  Tampa. 

Other  clear  Havana  manufacturers  annually  sent  representa- 
tives to  Cuba  to  contact  the  growers  there. 
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Manual  labor  and  the  extensive  consumption  of  foreign 
tobacco  made  Tarnpa's  cigar  industry  different  from  American 
cigar  manufacturers.   The  latter  firms  generally  utilized 
home-grown  products  and  mechanization  gradually  replaced 
manual  laborers.   In  June  1889,  8,668,486  cigars  were  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.   New  York  and  Philadelphia 
were  major  manufacturing  centers  rivaling  Tampa.   Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  New  York  cigars  and  seven-eighths  of 
the  Philadelphia  cigars  were  made  from  domestic  tobacco, 

usually  by  machine,  and  v/ere  advertised  as  the  famous 

39 
"five-cent"  cigar. -^ 

The  five-cent  cigar,  popular  because  of  its  price, 
did  not  compare  in  quality  to  those  made  with  Cuban  leaf. 
The  filler  was  from  tobacco  scraps,  and  they  had  an  out- 
side wrapping  of  Connecticut  or  Philadelphia  leaf.   A 
few  contained  a  sprig  or  two  of  low-quality  Cuban  tobacco 
and  were  sold  as  Havanas.   The  ten-cent  cigar  was  made  from 
quality  Havana  filler  and  wrapped  with  an  imported  Sumatra 
tobacco  leaf.   These  were  the  more  expensive  clear  Havanas 
on  which  Tampa  based  its  reputation.   Domestic  tobacco  was 

sold  from  five  to  forty  cents  a  pound;  Havana  quality 

40 
tobacco  ranged  from  fifty  cents  to  $1.00  a  pound. 

Tariffs  always  played  an  important  role  in  the 

history  of  the  cigar  industry.   High  tariffs  on  exported 

tobacco  products  were  a  major  reason  why  Ybor  and  other 

manufacturers  supported  the  insurgents  in  Cuba  in  1868. 
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During  Ybor '  s  early  years  in  Key  I7est,  the  clear  Havana 
industry  met  little  opposition  from  American  tobacco 
interests. 

In  1883,  the  Morrison  Act  actually  assisted  the 
clear  Havana  businessmen  by  placing  a  higher  tariff  on 

finished  tobacco  products  from  Cuba,  while  tariffs  on 
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raw  tobacco  were  lowered.     This  was  one  of  the  few 

tariff  laws  which  favored  the  industry. 

The  1890  McKinley  tariff  placed  high  duties  on 
imported  tobacco,  initiating  a  trend  to  limit  the  expan- 
sion of  the  clear  Havana  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Tampa  cigar  manufacturers  strongly  protested  the  bill 
when  it  was  first  introduced.   Manrara  was  particularly 
vehement  in  pointing  out  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
industry.   In  an  interview  with  the  Tampa  Journal,  he 
noted : 

The  consequence  of  this  tariff  would  be 
that  the  duty  on  the  imported  cigars 
would  amount  to  about  the  same  as  now, 
while  the  manufacturer  of  clear  Havana 
cigars  in  the  United  States  would  have 
to  pay  about  $29  duty  per  thousand  in- 
stead of  about  $9  which  they  pay  now. 
All  the  protection  wo  have  against  the 
imported  cigars  would  be  gone  and  the 
clear  Havana  cigar  industry  killed  in 
this  country. ^2 

If  the  bill  passed  in  its  proposed  form,  he  predicted 
"we  would  simply  have  to  shut  up  our  manufactory-- 

abandon  our  investments  here — and  go  to  Cuba  with  our 

,.4  3 
operations. 
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Other  Tairipa  manufacturers  threatened  that  they 
would  also  close  their  factories  and  move  to  Cuba.   Not 
only  would  the  proposed  McKinley  tariff  have  raised  the 
cost  of  imported  tobacco,  but  it  would  have  also  lowered 
the  import  duty  on  finished  cigars  from  Cuba,  devastating 
the  Tampa  manufacturers'  market.   The  Tampa  Tribune 
announced  that  if  the  tariff  bill  was  enacted,  "the  cot- 
tages of  Ybor  would  fall  into  'innocuous  deseutude,'  while 
the  brick  structures  would  remain  as  a  monument  of  American 
legislation." 

The  Tampa  Board  of  Trade  called  an  emergency  session 
to  consider  the  crisis.   Members  were  requested  to  write 
their  congressmen  and  other  boards  of  trade  in  Florida 
were  urged  to  cooperate  in  blocking  the  measure.   Tampa's 
Board  of  Trade  sent  a  committee  to  Washington  to  protest 
introduction  of  the  bill  into  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
but  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts,  the  law  passed  June  12, 
1890."*^ 

While  most  manufacturers  who  had  threatened  to 
leave  remained  in  Florida,  the  tariff  did  affect  cigar 
production.   The  Tampa  Morning  Tribune  branded  it  as 

"more  convincing  evidence  of  the  unfriendliness  to  the 

46 
South  of  the  Republican  party."     It  was  seen  as  an  effort 

to  favor  northern  agriculturalists  and  to  destroy  the 

Florida  industry.   Manrara  charged  that  the  measure  had 

resulted  from  the  pressures  of  American  growers  who  hoped 
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to  replace  high  quality  foreign  tobacco  with  their  own 

•  r   •       o   ,.  47 
inferior  product. 

Organized  American  growers  and  manufacturers  had 

emerged  as  a  threat  to  the  clear  Havana  interests  in  1890 

when  they  formed  a  tobacco  trust.   Five  companies  united 

under  the  leadership  of  Janes  B.  Duke  of  North  Carolina 

48 
into  the  American  Tobacco  Company.     The  clear  Havana 

industry  was  the  only  part  of  the  tobacco  trade  which 

the  trust  failed  to  monopolize,  and  the  remaining  area 

49 
which  had  not  yet  become  mechanized. '   The  fact  that  the 

public  believed  the  only  good  cigar  was  one  made  by  hand 

helped  save  the  Tampa  industry.   The  hand-made  cigar  was 

a  status  symbol  which  the  common  man  could  still  afford. 

In  1890,  the  American  Tobacco  Company  produced  a 
machine-made  cigar,  the  Cheroot,  which  was  only  partially 
successful.   When  the  trust  realized  it  could  neither  ab- 
sorb the  clear  Havana  industry  nor  destroy  it  by  competition, 
it  used  its  political  influence  to  raise  import  taxes  on 
foreign  tobacco.   This  was  the  rationale  which  caused 
American  tobacco  growers  and  manufacturers  to  support  high 
tariffs. 

The  McKinley  Tariff  nearly  doubled  tobacco  leaf 
duties.   Other  setbacks  also  threatened  the  existence  of 
the  Tampa  manufacturers.   They  became  directly  involved  in 
the  Cuban  revolt  which  erupted  on  February  24,  1895,  and 
which  culminated  in  the  Spanish-American  War.   Agricultural 
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production  was  severely  affected  by  the  war  after  General 
Valeriano  Weyler  arrived  v/ith  forces  to  suppress  the 
insurgents.   Guerillas  were  threatening  the  lives  of  any 
farmers  producing  commodities  for  Spain.   Just  at  the  time 
that  tobacco  harvests  were  declining,  Spanish  officials 
hoped  to  channel  the  small  quality  of  tobacco  leaf  to  the 
Cuban  manufacturers.   Thus,  the  Cuban  political  and  eco- 
nomic situation  directly  affected  Tanpa. 

During  the  spring  months  of  1396,  as  struggle 
for  control  of  Cuba  continued,  rumors  spread  throughout 

Florida  that  the  Spanish  planned  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 

50 
tion  of  tobacco.     The  Spanish  argued  that  this  was  neces- 
sary to  protect  Cuban  manufacturers,  but  others  felt  that 
this  was  an  effort  by  VJeyler  to  cut  off  funds  which  Cubans 
abroad  v/ere  donating  to  the  revolutionary  movement.   On 
May  16,  1896,  Spain  made  good  its  threat,  and  ordered 
exportation  of  tobacco  to  cease  within  ten  days. 

The  news  reached  Tampa  via  underwater  cables. 

The  future  of  the  Tampa  industry  would  depend  on  the  amount 

52 
of  tobacco  brought  in  from  Havana  in  ten  days.    A  fran- 
tic search  began  to  round  up  every  available  vessel. 
Empty  buildings  and  houses  in  Tampa  were  converted  into 
.warehouses.   Ships  of  every  size  and  vintage  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  descended  on  Havana  to  load  the  tobacco 
already  consigned  to  manufacturing  companies  or  to  tobacco 
brokers.   According  to  Cuban  authorities,  most  of  the  ships 
were  destined  to  Tampa. 
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In  Florida,  the  state  politicians  responded  to 
Weyler's  Edict,  since  it  affected  one  of  Florida's  most 
vital  enterprises.   They  protested  the  action  and  hoped 
that  economic  connections  with  Cuba  could  be  maintained. 
Tampa's  Mayor  Frederick  Solomonson  urged  United  States 
Senator  Samuel  Pasco  and  Congressman  Stephen  M.  Sparlcman 
to  take  iiTiinediate  action:   "Unless  you  can  interfere  and 

have  time  of  exportation  from  Cuba  extended,  Tampa  will 

54 
be  ruined.   Use  all  your  influence."     Pasco  and  Spark- 
man  quickly  arranged  a  meeting  v/ith  Secretary  of  State 
Richard  Olney.   At  first  the  secretary  seemed  little 
interested,  but  he  became  concerned  when  he  learned  of 
the  threat  to  Florida's  tobacco  industry.    England  and 
Gennany  wanted  the  embargo  lifted  also  as  it  affected 
their  own  cigar  industries.   The  Florida  representatives 
urged  the  United  States  to  apply  political  pressure  to  have 
the  declaration  rescinded. 

Olney  v/anted  m.ore  specific  data  on  the  effect  of 
the  embargo  on  Florida  manufacturers.   The  following  day, 
a  list  of  the  302  factories  scattered  throughout  the 
state  was  on  his  desk.   Senator  Pasco  explained  that  more 
than  $1,000,000  in  customs  were  collected  annually  on 
Cuban  leaf.     With  this  material  in  hand,  Olney  immedi- 
ately asked  for  a  meeting  with  Dupuy  De  Lane,  the  Spanish 
minister  in  the  United  States.   Spanish  officials  claimed 
that  the  declaration  was  not  aimed  at  Cuban  sympathizers 
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in  the  United  States,  but  that  it  was  needed  to  protect 
factories  in  Cuba.   Without  the  suspension  over  15,000 
Havana  cigar  makers  would  become  unemployed  and  their 
families  would  be  in  danger  of  starvation. 

While  a  few  Florida  factory  owners  v;ere  forced  to 
suspend  operations,  most  manufacturers  remained  open, 
although  they  had  to  curtail  production.   Not  all  Ameri- 
cans agreed  on  the  effect  of  the  suspension.   The  United 
States  Tobacco  Journal  stated  that  the  "decree  of  General 
Weyler  ...  is  very  much  like  closing  the  stable  door 
after  the  horse  is  gone."   According  to  the  Journal, 
American  buyers  had  already  secured  most  of  the  available 

leaf  and  new  crops  would  not  be  planted  while  the  insur- 

58 
gents  were  in  control  of  the  island's  tobacco  regions. 

Because  of  the  conflicting  stories  about  the  effect  of 

the  decree  on  American  cigar  production,  the  New  York 

59 
Times  wondered  if  retailers  v;ere  not  manipulating  prices. 

It  was  a  time  of  speculation,  spurred  on  by  uncertainty. 

Shortly  after  the  Weyler  decree,  rumors  circulated  in 

Tampa  that  Vbor  v;as  shutting  down  and  that  other  large 

operations  would  soon  follow.   Ybor ' s  factory  did  close 

but  Manrara  informed  a  reporter  that  it  was  not  closing 

permanently;  only  for  a  few  days. 

From  the  date  of  Weyler 's  decree,  throughout  the 

remainder  of  the  year,  production  declined  as  the  supply 

of  tobacco  was  depleted.   By  January  1897,  Mexican  and 
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and  domestic  tobaccos  were  being  used  as  substitutes.   That 
Scune  month,  the  Spaniards  regained  control  of  the  tobacco 
producing  provinces.   With  civil  strife  somewhat  abated, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  1897  crop  would  be  harvested  and 
the  Weyler  edict  v/ithdrawn.     In  April,  a  consignment 
of  tobacco  paid  for  before  the  edict  was  allowed  to  leave 
Havana  harbor.   By  December  1897,  other  shipments  were 
going  out,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  edict  would  die 
from  lack  of  enforcement.   While  the  off-again,  on-again 
rumors  of  tobacco  shipments  were  perplexing  manufacturers, 
a  new  tariff  rendered  a  catastrophic  blow. 

The  1897  Dingley  Tariff  Act  placed  a  fifteen 
percent  increase  on  wrapper  and  filler  tobacco  shipped 
into  the  United  States.    Trade  was  just  reopening  with 
Cuba  while  the  tariff  legislation  was  being  debated. 
Before  it  was  enacted,  there  v/as  a  run  on  the  Tampa  custom 
house.   Over  $500,000  was  collected  in  tobacco  duties  to 
save  the  increase  when  the  new  act  went  into  effect. 
But  all  the  problems  became  relatively  unimportant  when 
the  Spanish-American  War  was  declared  on  April  25,  1898. 
American  intervention  in  Cuba  v/ould  mean  more  hardships 
for  manufacturers  whose  businesses  were  already  threatened 
with  extinction. 

With  the  outbreak  of  v/ar,  United  States  warships 
blockaded  the  Cuban  coastline.   Two  German  steamships 
managed  to  elude  the  blockade  and  transported  choice  Cuban 
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tobacco  to  Germany  where  the  Tampa  firm  of  Pendas  and 
Alvarez  purchased  the  contraband.   That  firm  enjoyed 

business  boom,  but  other  manufacturers  continued  to 

64 
suffer  the  effect  of  the  embargo.     Cuban  tobacco  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  dropped  from  123,427,000  lbs. 
in  1897  to  91,612,000  lbs.  in  1898,  a  loss  of  26%  in 
exports  during  the  war. 

August  12,  1898,  was  a  momentous  day  both  in  Cuba 
and  in  Tampa.   Cuba  was  declared  independent.   Now  without 
interference,  tobacco  could  be  shipped  to  Tampa,  and  cigar 
production  could  return  to  peak  operation.   By  1899,  the 
factories  were  running  at  full  capacity  in  spite  of  higher 
tariffs  and  the  pressures  from  the  American  Tobacco  Trust 
(see  Appendix  K) . 

Production  after  the  Spanish-American  V7ar  was 
not  without  its  own  peculiar  problems.   Strikes  and  labor 
trouble  were  becoming  more  serious.   VThile  there  had  been 
labor  outbursts  in  Tampa  before  1899,  a  cigar  v/orkers' 
strike  in  July  1899  reaffirmed  the  need  for  manufacturers 
to  organize  their  own  interests.   Strikes  and  competition 
were  the  main  reasons  why  clear  Havana  interests  became 
interested  in  organizing  their  own  cigar  syndicate. 
They  also  hoped  to  check  the  power  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  Trust  which  lobbied  for  higher  tariffs  on  imported 
tobacco.   Tampa  manufacturers  believed  that  by  establish- 
ing a  clear  Havana  syndicate  or  trust,  competition  could  be 
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reduced  and  tobacco  purchases  could  be  made  in  large 
quantities,  saving  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  combined 
tobacco  interests. 

The  first  companies  to  organize  a  clear  Havana 
Syndicate  in  April  1899  were  S.  Hernsheims-Brothers  and 
Company  of  New  Orleans,  Eugene  Vollens  and  Company  of 
Chicago,  ybor-Manrara  and  Company,  Seidenberg  and  Company, 

Julius  Ellinger  and  Company,  D.  L.  Trujillo,  and  Rosener, 

6  7 
Arnold  and  Company  of  Key  West.     By  September  1899, 

twenty-nine  factories  had  united;  twenty-two  from  Tampa, 

three  from  Havana,  and  two  each  from  Now  Orleans  and  Key 

West.   The  owners  agreed  that  Tampa  should  be  the  center 

for  the  organization,  and  that  out-of-town  factories  should 

be  moved  there  if  possible.   It  was  a  successful  transfer; 

4,000  to  5,000  new  workers  arrived.   The  number  of  cigar 

68 
workers  in  Tampa  had  increased  to  more  than  10,000,. 

Manufacturers  celebrated  the  new  organization  and 

the  renewed  activity  with  a  great  dinner  in  Tanpa  December 

6,  1899,  hosted  by  Edv/ard  Manrara,  the  vice-president  of 

69 
the  Syndicate.     The  celebration  marked  the  beginning  of 

a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  cooperation.   The  sumptuous 

dinner  was  held  at  the  Cosmopolitan  restaurant.   The 

guests  included  Isador  Hernsheim  of  New  Orleans,  Eugene 

Vallens  of  Chicago,  W.  J.  Seidenberg  of  New  York,  Lopez 

70 
Trujillo  of  Key  West,  and  Jose  Arango  of  Tampa.     The 

dinner  was  a  great  success  thanks  to  its  capable  host. 
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and  his  hospitality  inade  it  not  only  a  business  success, 
but  also  a  most  charming  social  event  for  the  newly  allied 
tobacco  manufacturers.   V7ith  the  syndicate  in  effect,  the 
manufacturers  looked  forward  to  a  new  century  of  economic 
prosperity. 
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CHAPTER  V 

NATIONALITY  AND  LABOR  CONFLICTS 
IN  YBOR  CITY,  1885-1900 


Slave  labor  in  the  antebellum  South  and  sharecrop- 
ping  after  the  Civil  War  deterred  both  industrialization 
and  irunigration  in  most  southern  states.   To  stimulate 
population  growth  and  economic  expansion  in  the  last 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  southern  businessmen 
created  state  bureaus,  land  companies  and  immigration 
societies.   By  1900,  every  southern   state  had  some  form 
of  immigration  bureau.    Florida's  1868  constitution  pro- 
vided for  a  commissioner  of  immigration  to  attract  immi- 
grants; agents  were  sent  to  ihe  North  to  distribute 

2 
brochures  and  attract  settlers.    Their  effect  appeared 

limited.   In  1885,  another  state  constitution  made  the 

commissioner  of  agriculture  responsible  for  immigration. 

Although  the  1887  state  legislature  failed  to  define  his 

responsibilities,  on  June  3,  1889,  it  established  Florida's 

3 

Bureau  of  Imjnigratlon.  The  bureau  was  still  so  ineffec- 
tive that  in  1397,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  L.  B. 
Wombwell/  recommended  that  it  be  abolished.   It  was 
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Ill 


"cumbersome,  too  expensive,  and  altogether  unsatisfactory 

4 

in  its  operations,  and  practically  barren  of  results." 

However  ineffective  the  bureau  was,  the  arrival 
of  inunigrants  to  Hillsborough  County  after  188  5  attests 
to  the  success  of  Latin  cigar  manufacturers  to  import  a 
large  number  of  immigrants  to  v/ork  in  their  factories. 
Almost  on  their  own,  the  manufacturers'  trade  created 
a  veritable  population  explosion  in  Hillsborough  County. 

In  1880,  Tampa  had  720  residents;  ten  years  later  the 

5 

population  had  increased  to  5,532,  a  grov/th  of  668%. 

In  1900,  there  were  15,838  residents  in  West  Tampa,  an 
almost  exclusively  foreign  community.   It  contained  626 
native  whites  and  6,500  foreign  born  or  persons  of  mixed 
parentage.    The  1895  State  Census  was  divided  only  into 
whites  and  coloreds,  and  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the 
number  of  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  black  and  v/hite  Cubans. 
Their  presence,  however,  was  a  significant  part  of  the 

overall  population  increase  of  16,450  persons  in  Hills- 

7 
borough  County  from  1890  to  1895.    Manufacturing  records 

for  1895  indicate  that  new  employment  in  the  county  was 

the  highest  in  the  state.   The  115  manufacturers  reported 

a  total  business  investment  of  $1,978,551.   The  data  also 

show  that  3,322  workers  produced  goods  valued  at 

$7,359,623.^ 

Cigar  workers  moved  into  Florida  from  Cuba  and 

other  American  communities.   They  became  farmers,  grocers. 
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restaurant  owners  and  landlords.   Most  of  them  worked  in 
cigar  making  or  in  businesses  related  to  cigar  manufactur- 
ing mainly  in  Tampa,  but  also  in  Key  West,  Jacksonville, 
and  St.  Augustine.   With  few  barriers  keeping  then  from 

voting  in  local  politics,  immigrants  were  actively  solicited 

9 
at  election  time.    Referred  to  as  "Latins"  by  the  Anglo 

community  of  Tampa,  they  consisted  primarily  of  three 

nationality  groups:   Cubans,  Spaniards,  and  Italians. 

Black  Cubans  lived  together  in  a  segregated  area 
of  Ybor  City.   Some  blacks  cane  directly  from  Havana,  but 
most  arrived  via  Key  West.   Not  only  were  these  blacks 
isolated  from  Anglo  and  white  Cubans,  but  they  were  also 
removed  from  American  blacks  who  lived  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Tampa  near  Fort  Brooke. 

The  Latins  had  been  accustomed  to  urban  living, 
since  most  tobacco  factories  were  located  in  larger  towns 
or  cities.   The  first  large  influx  of  Cubans  to  the  United 
States  came  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ten  Years'  War  in 
1868.   Continuing  Cuban  political  or  economic  repressions 
led  to  steady  migrations  to  Florida  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed.  Once  cigar  making  beccime  established  in  Tampa,  it 
offered  favorable  vrorking  conditions,  good  salaries,  and 
enough  of  the  Cuban  atmosphere  so  that  Ybor  City  was 
rightfully  referred  to  as  "Little  Havana."   Cubans  brought 
with  them  their  anti-Spanish  sentiments,  and  their  organi- 
zations, newspapers,  and  lectores'  reading  propagated  these 
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feelings.     Don  Vicente,  himself  a  native  Spaniard,  won 
the  allegiance  of  his  workers  by  allowing  lectores  to  read 
anti-Spanish  revolutionary  materials  in  his  Key  West  and 
Tampa  establishments. 

When  Ybor  City  v;as  settled,  Ybor '  s  Key  West 
laborers  v;ere  at  first  reluctant  to  follow  him  to  the 
Gulf  coast.   Frontier  living  was  not  appealing,  especially 
for  workers  v/ith  families,  but  after  the  destruction  of 
the  "El  Principe  de  Gales"  factory  in  the  April  1,  1886, 
Key  West  conflagration,  workers  had  little  choice.   They 
either  had  to  move  or  face  unemployment.   Many  packed  up 
their  belongings  and  took  passage  on  the  old  Plant-owned 
steamer  Hutchinson  for  Port  Tampa  where  a  flat-bottomed 
boat,  the  Margarette,  transported  them  to  shore.   The 

Hutchinson  was  later  replaced  with  the  nascotte,  another 

12 
steamer  owned  by  the  Plant  Company. 

Many  of  the  first  settlers  believed  that  they  would 
remain  in  Tampa  only  a  short  while,  just  long  enough  to 
earn  money  to  move  elsewhere.   Don  Vicente  paid  his 
employees  well,  and  he  developed  plans  to  make  his  city 
an  attractive  community  so  as  to  hold  on  to  his  workers. 
After  1886,  periodic  political  problems  in  Cuba  and  labor 
unrest  in  other  cigar  centers  helped  to  increase  Tampa's 
population.   When  Key  VJest  Spanish  factory  owners  inten- 
sified their  hostilities  toward  Cuban  workers,  Ybor  City 

13 

and  VJest  Tampa  became  havens  for  these  disgruntled  people. 
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In  1894,  an  attempt  to  remove  Cubans  from  the 
Seidenberg  factory  was  one  of  the  most  serious  incidents 
leading  to  a  large  exodus  from  the  Keys.   Mr.  Seidenberg, 
a  Spaniard  with  strong  emotional  ties  to  his  mother 
country,  opened  a  factory  in  Tampa  in  18  91  which  catered 
to  Italian  laborers.   In  Key  West,  he  had  opposed  Cuban 
revolutionary  clubs  and  the  radical  readings  of  the  lec- 
tores.   Seidenberg  decided  to  replace  all  the  Cubans 
working  in  his  Key  West  factory  with  loyal  Spaniards. 
He  informed  the  local  board  of  trade  that  this  was  neces- 
sary because  Spaniards  in  his  factory  were  being  threatened 

by  Cubans.   Many  Cuban  workers  decided  to  move  to  the 

14 
Tampa  Bay  area. 

Politics  was  only  one  reason  for  Tampa's  increased 
Cuban  population.   Cubans  from  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Havana  liked  the  area  because  it  offered  good  salaries, 
company  living  quarters,  a  warm  climate,  and  secure  work- 
ing conditions  without  the  threat  of  strikes.   For  the 
conservative  worker,  Tampa  offered  a  stability  which  other 
cigar  centers  lacked.   A  few  Cubans  opened  bakeries  and 
operated  small  shops,  but  the  majority  became  cigar 
workers. 

Shortly  after  the  founding  of  Ybor  City,  Spaniards 
began  arriving  also.   They  were  few  in  number  in  1886, 
but  by  1900,  they  had  increased  to  more  than  7,000. 
Many  worked  in  the  cigar  factories;  others  owned  small 
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restaurants,  became  waiters,  or  held  managerial  positions 
in  the  cigar  industry.   Spaniards,  unlike  the  predominantly 
urban-dwelling  Cubans,  came  mostly  from  the  countryside 
where  they  had  been  accustomed  to  hard  physical  labor. 
They  were  sometimes  mistreated  by  Cuban  craftsmen  and 
were  forced  to  work  harder  to  prove  their  value.   Factory 
owners  quickly  recognized  the  Spaniards  as  reliable 
laborers.   The  Cubans  considered  the  Spaniards  a  threat 
since  some  held  lower  managerial  positions  in  the  fac- 
tories.   When  friction  erupted,  the  manufacturers  fre- 
quently had  to  replace  their  Spanish  foremen  or  clerks 
with  Cubans  to  restore  order. 

Part  of  the  Spanish  population  was  Asturians 
who  maintained  their  northern  Spanish  traditions  and 
customs.   As  a  minority  of  the  Spanish-speaking  population, 
Asturians  resided  and  worked  in  close  proximity,  maintain- 
ing their  ovm  subcultural  Spanish  identities.   Many 
Asturians  had  left  Spain  for  financial  reasons,  hoping 
to  accumulate  a  fortune  in  Tampa  before  returning  home. 
Although  a  few  did  go  back,  the  majority  remained.   They 
operated  restaurants,  dairies,  boarding  houses,  or  they 
received  jobs  in  the  factories.   Asturians,  Gallegos 
(Spaniards  from  Galecia) ,  and  other  Spaniards  helped  to 
stimulate  business  in  Ybor  City.     A  general  stereotype 
depicted  Spaniards  as  more  reliable  and  industrious  than 
Cubans;  the  latter  supposedly  maintained  a  relaxed  life- 
style and  work  ethic. 
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A  few  Italians  already  lived  in  Tampa,  and  when 
the  cigar  industry  arrived,  many  more  moved  in.   The  first 
were  fishermen  and  farmers  who  came  from  nearby  St.  Cloud's 
sugar  plantation  in  Kissimmee.   They  had  'arrived  in  Florida 
directly  from  Italy.   Labor  conditions  at  St.  Cloud  were 
not  good,  and  whenever  other  work  opportunities  arose, 
the  more  adventurous  laborers  left.   Henry  Plant's  rail- 
road offered  employment  for  many  Italians,  and  when  the  line 

finally  reached  its  Tampa  destination,  the  Italian  laborers 

13 
remained  to  begin  a  new  life.    Before  the  abandonment 

of  St.  Cloud  in  1895,  a  steady  flow  of  inhabitants  joined 

Tampa's  Italian  community  in  search  of  improved  labor 

19 
conditions.    A  second  wave  of  Tampa  Italians  arrived 

from  New  Orleans.   On  March  14,  1891,  a  mob  in  New  Orleans 

had  stormed  the  local  jail  where  eleven  Italians  were 

20 

being  held  on  a  murder  charge,  and  lynched  the  inmates. 

Panic  spread  through  the  Italian  community.   Families 
feared  their  lives  were  in  jeopardy,  and  nearby  Tampa 
offered  refuge  for  those  who  could  afford  a  steamer  ticket. 
The  new  arrivals  later  wrote  letters  to  friends  and  rela- 
tives in  Italy  urging  them  to  come  over.   Better  working 

conditions  and  reunion  with  family  members  were  reasons 

21 
why  others  joined  their  countrymen  in  Tampa.    Many  Tampa 

Italians  originated  in  Sicily,  coming  from  towns  such  as 

22 
Santo  Stefano,  Delia  Roca,  and  Cianciana. 
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In  the  area  around  Ybor  City,  the  Italians  planted 
vegetable  gardens,  selling  their  produce  in  vendors'  carts 

in  the  streets  during  harvest  seasons.   Others  became 

23 
dairy  farmers,  supplying  Tampa  with  milk  and  milk  products. 

A  few  Italians  attempted  to  become  cigar  workers,  but  this 

proved  to  be  difficult  since  they  had  little  or  no  prior 

training.   Cubans,  who  were  trying  to  guard  their  skills 

from  the  Spaniards,  also  tried  to  bar  Italians  from 

becoming  cigar  apprentices.   Most  Italians  had  to  have  one 

24 
year  of  training  before  they  became  a  cigar  worker. 

Seidenberg  opposed  Cuban  workers  and  was  willing  to  hire 

Italians.   He  constructed  residences  for  these  people  even 

25 
before  completing  his  Tampa  factory  in  1890.    Their 

houses  acted  as  a  buffer  zone  between  the  rivaling  Spanish 

and  Cuban  communities  in  Ybor  City. 

The  Anglo  community  in  Tampa  had  hoped  the  nev/ 

industry  would  hire  local  people  and  were  disappointed  when 

the  Latins  began  arriving.   When  the  first  Cubans  came  from 

Key  West,  it  was  a  momentous  occasion  for  the  Tampans. 

They  lined  the  docks,  and  were  surprised  to  see  how  clean 

and  orderly  the  new  people  were.   Many  of  the  Cubans  were 

2  6 
neater  in  appearance  than  the  Anglos  watching  them. 

Later,  immigrants  were  met  at  the  docks  by  representatives 

from  various  factories,  to  offer  them  jobs. 

Yellow  fever  and  malaria  were  dreaded  diseases 

along  the  Gulf  coast,  and  the  early  Ybor  City  settlers 
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formed  nedical  societies  for  mutual  aid  and  assistance, 
a  tradition  brought  from  their  homelands.   One  of  the  first 
was  Los  Caballeros  de  la  Luz,  El  Porvenir  #7,  organized 
July  18,  1S38.   For  a  ten-cent  v;eekly  fee,  members  received 
all  their  medicine  and  physicians'  services  during  an  ill- 
ness from  a  doctor-organized  medical  service  called  La 

27 
Agula  (the  Equal) .     Each  national  group  arriving  to 

Ybor  City  had  its  own  mutual  assistance  societies  and 
clubs.   ybor's  first  factory,  converted  into  the  Cuban 
El  Liceo,  was  a  center  for  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties.  Plays,  domino  games,  and  picnics  helped  workers  to 

2  8 
develop  a  community  spirit. 

Throughout  the  1890 's.  El  Liceo  supported  Cuban 
independence  and  its  great  hero,  Jose  Martx.   Several 
other  political  and  social  clubs  used  the  buildings  to 
organize  fund  drives  for  the  revolutionary  cause.   The 
Cuban  National  Club,  founded  in  1889,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  of  these  organizations.   Several  organizations 
lasted  only  a  short  time,  but  many  continued  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  lives  of  the  people  over  the  years. 
After  the  Spanish-American  War,  they  formed  one  large  club. 
El  Circuio  Cubano,  which  constructed  a  new  building.   Low 
cost  medical  services  remained  an  integral  part  of  the 
organization. 

In  1891  Spaniards  organized  El  Centro  Espanol 
as  a  cultural,  political,  and  social  club.   Ignacio  Haya, 
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its  first  president,  donated  the  funds  for  a  new  building. 

El  Centre  Espanol ' s  membership  was  different  than  that  of 
the  Cuban  organizations.   Not  only  were  there  cigar  wor- 
kers, but  also  factory  owners,  managers,  and  laembers  of  the 
Spanish  community.   The  club  functioned  as  a  medical  aid 
society  and  social  center,  and  it  helped  to  protect  its 
members  from  the  anti-Spanish  sentiments  of  the  Cuban 
community.   Misunderstandings  between  the  two  groups 
often  led  to  arguments,  barroom  brawls,  and  other  kinds 
of  violence.   On  one  occasion,  Cubans  stoned  Sr.  Haya  and 
his  wife  while  they  were  out  walking.     El  Centro  Espanol 
became  a  kind  of  refuge,  a  place  where  Spaniards  could 
congregate  in  safety.   During  the  Spanish-American  War, 
El  Central  Espanol  was  closed.   It  was  claimed  that  sub- 
versive activities  with  Spain  had  been  plotted  in  the 
club.    Throughout  the  war,  Cubans  tried  to  intimidate 
Spaniards  despite  protests  from  the  Tampa  community. 
After  the  war  ended,  El  Centro  Espanol  resumed  its 

activities,  and  with  the  passing  years  Cuban  hostilities 

32 

subsided. 

Black  Cubans  cooperated  with  white  Cubans  through- 
out the  Spanish  American  War.   Paulina  Pcdroso,  an  active 
black  revolutionary,  continually  supported  Cuban  libera- 
tion.  Jose  Marti  resided  in  her  home  on  his  frequent  visits 
to  Tampa.   Her  husband,  Ruperto,  guarded  Marti  from  Spanish 
agents  v/ho  threatened  his  life.   Antonio  Maceo,  mulatto 
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Cuban  revolutionary,  was  warmly  accepted  by  all  Ybor  City 
Cubans;  his  death  in  battle  was  mourned  by  the  entire 
Cuban  community.   If  black  Cuban  support  in  revolutionary 
activity  was  accepted,  they  still  faced  the  problem  of 
discrimination  by  white  Cubans.   The  fact  that  they  were 
black  operated  to  their  detriment  in  social  and  work 
situations.   During  a  labor  strike  in  1899,  v;hite  Cubans 
were  accused  of  sending  their  black  compatriots  to  Havana 
to  keep  them  from  working  for  lower  pay  and  hurting  the 
strike.   The  attempt  to  rid  Ybor  City  of  some  of  its 
black  Cubans  was  indicative  of  internal  friction.   After 
the  Spanish-American  War,  black  Cubans  were  no  longer 
needed  for  political  support  in  the  revolutionary  clubs. 
When  the  white  Cubans  formed  a  new  organization,  the 
Circulo  Cubano,  they  excluded  blacks  who,  in  1900, 
established  their  own  Marti-Maceo  Club  which  offered 
educational  and  social  activities  and  medical  service  for 
its  members. 

Belonging  to  a  club  was  almost  a  necessity  for 
residents  of  Ybor  City.   The  Italian  community  formed 
La  Union  Italiano  on  April  4,  1894,  as  a  mutual  assistance 
society.   Their  traditions  could  be  maintained  and  the 

children  could  play  and  associate  with  other  Italian 

34 
youngsters.     Entertainment  included  drama,  opera,  and 

other  cultural  events  which  often  drew  in  other  members 

of  the  community.   The  club  hoped  to  deter  assimilation; 
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it  discouraged  intermarriage  with  Cubans,  Spaniards,  and 
Anglos. 

Discrimination  practiced  by  the  clubs  had  positive 
results  in  retaining  traditions  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  Anglo  environment  of  Tampa.   Geo- 
graphic isolation  also  assisted  in  the  retention  of  cul- 
tural heritages  and  prejudices.   While  some  organizations 
were  formed  to  maintain  cultural  identities,  a  different 
form  of  organization  was  established  in  1895.   The 
Cherokee  Club,  named  after  the  Cherokee  rose,  united 
wealthy  businessmen  from  the  Latin  and  Anglo  communities, 
serving  as  a  center  for  their  entertainment  and  relaxation. 
An  elegant  club  house  was  constructed  in  1896  by  the  Ybor 
City  Land  and  Improvement  Company.   The  two-story  struc- 
ture, with  the  first  stained  glass  windows  in  Ybor  City, 
housed  a  public  bar  and  restaurant  on  the  first  floor, 
and  sleeping  quarters  and  recreational  facilities  on  the 
second  floor  for  members  and  their  guests.   The  Tampa 
florning  Tribune  described  the  club  when  it  opened. 

The  chief  reception  rooms  of  the  club 
are  on  the  second  floor,  where  there 
may  be  found  not  only  the  12  bedrooms 
set  aside  for  the  members  .  .  .  but  the 
club  dining  room,  the  reading  room  and 
the  billiard  hall.   The  dining  room,  of 
the  club  was  decorated  in  Italian  renais- 
sance with  sky  treatment  in  which  birds 
were  flying  through  space.   Other  rooms 
were  decorated  in  Louis  .\IV,  while  the 
billiard  room  was  completed  in  German 
renaissance. 35 
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A  later  newspaper  article  announced  that 

A  renowned  Atlanta  caterer  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  Club's  private  oyster  bar 
and  public  dining  room  on  the  first 
floor  .  .  .  while  furniture,  carpets 
and  hangings  were  brought  from  New  York. 
Massive  oak  furniture,  rich  upholstered 
purple  leather  chairs,  a  glittering  array 
of  silverware  were  all  part  of  the  main 
dining  room.   The  richness  of  the  decora- 
tions included  antique  German  clocks, 
fireplaces  in  white  tile,  artistic 
chandeliers,  and  heavily  decorated  cur- 
tains.36 

Most  Americans,  not  oriented  towards  clubs,  often  classi 
fled  Latins  as  foreigners  who  could  not  be  trusted  to 
maintain  American  ideals.   They  believed  that  mutual 
assistance  societies,  political  organizations,  and  clubs 

were  often  breeding  grounds  for  radical  or  subversive  ideas 

37 
and  attitudes.    Anglos  were  shocked  that  Latins  read 

and  discussed  anarchistic  and  socialistic  ideas  and  philoso- 
phies.  Lectores  often  read  from  the  works  of  Fmile  Zola,  ■ 

Victor  Hugo,  and  other  novelists  and  philosophers.   Even 

38 

the  writings  of  Eugene  Debs  were  popular. 

With  the  exception  of  the  upper  class  Cherokee 
Club,  there  was  little  communication  or  understanding 
between  the  middle  and  lower-class  Anglos  and  Latins. 
Each  group  perpetuated  its  own  ideas,  beliefs,  and  biases 
which  not  only  deterred  assimilation  into  the  larger  Anglo 
culture  but  also  perpetuated  the  ethnicity  and  cultural 
pluralism  of  Ybor  City. 
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Although  Tanpa ' s  large  Latin  population  made  it 
unique  to  the  rest  of  the  South,  its  industrial  cigar 
center  evolved  at  the  same  time  that  cotton  mill  towns 
stimulated  southern  nanufacturing.   The  textile  mill  towns 
formed  a  large  industrial  complex  in  the  South.   Their 
predominantly  white  workers,  like  the  Latin  cigar  makers 
in  Ybor  City,  lived  in  housing  furnished  by  the  manufac- 
turers.  In  general,  Ybor  City  workers  seemed  to  have  had 
a  more  comfortable  living  environment  than  mill  laborers. 
Both  mill  towns  and  Ybor  City  were  paternalistic  company 
towns.   Mill  workers  lived  in  "rows  of  loosely  built, 
weather  stained  frame  houses,  all  of  the  same  ugly 

pattern,"  resembling  the  barrack-like  quarters  of  the 

39 
antebellum  plantations.    Homes  in  Ybor  City  were  small 

but  adequate.   The  mill  owners  usually  provided  low  rent 

40 
and  occasionally  rent-free  houses.     Ybor  City  cigar 

workers  had  the  opportunity  to  purchase  their  homes  on  the 

installment  plan.   After  making  a  $100  deposit,  they  paid 

five  dollars  a  week,  interest  free.   These  houses  sold  for 

$750  to  $1000,  depending  upon  location.     Bachelors  could 

purchase  smaller  houses  for  $1.50  to  $2.00  a  week,  or  they 

42 
could  rent  a  room  for  $5.00  a  week,  which  included  meals. 

Salaries  for  Tampa  cigar  makers  were  in  general  higher 

than  those  of  cotton  mill  laborers  and  other  tobacco 

laborers  in  the  South. 
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It  is  difficult  to  make  an  exact  comparison  of 
salaries  of  cigar  workers  in  other  states  and  cotton  mill 

workers  in  the  South  because  there  were  so  many  vari- 

43 
ables.     In  spite  of  the  variables,  it  is  clearly  evident 

that  Tampa's  workers  received  the  best  conditions  and  wages. 

Males  sixteen  and  over  in  the  Southern  tobacco  industry 

received  a  weekly  wage  of  $9.00  in  1890,  compared  to 

$4.31  for  cotton  mill  laborers  of  the  same  age.   In  1890, 

the  wages  for  females  fifteen  and  over  v.iere  relatively  the 

same:   $4.50  for  Southern  female  tobacco  laborers  and 

44 
$4.00  in  the  cotton  mills. 

A  cigar  worker  who  moved  to  Ybor  City  in  1337 

received  only  $.35  a  day,  but  as  soon  as  he  learned  the 

skill  of  stripping  the  stem  from  the  tobacco  leaf,  he  was 

paid  $1.25  a  day.   His  take-hone  pay  was  about  $14.00  a 
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week.     In  1895,  the  Tampa  Tribune  stated  that  workers 

can  work  when  they  choose,  quit  when 
they  please,  and  do  as  much  or  little 
work  as  they  like.   Their  hours  are 
short  and  with  all  of  these  advantages 
they  can  average  $14.00  per  week.   Others 
make  $20  to  $30  a  week  or  more,  depend- 
ing on  their  skill  and  position  they 
hold  in  the  factory. 4  6 

While  these  salaries  may  seem  rather  high,  a  grand  mean 

weekly  salary  for  all  workers,  job  descriptions  and  sexes 

for  twelve  Tampa  factories  in  1S94  was  $12.90,  still  higher 

47 
than  other  tobacco  and  mill  workers    (see  Appendix  L) . 

Children  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age 

worked  in  the  tobacco  factories.   They  began  as  strippers. 
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but  their  numbers  were  minimal.     In  1890,  sixty- two 

children  were  recorded  as  workers  in  Florida  factories, 

while  by  1900,  the  number  of  children  under  sixteen  years 

49 
of  age  decreased  to  six.     In  the  mill  towns,  salaries 

were  usually  much  lower  than  in  Ybor  City.   VZages  of  adult 

nale  v/orkers  in  the  1890 's  was  $.40  to  $.50  a  day,  while 

50 
the  average  work  week  was  seventy  hours.     In  the  mills, 

women  and  children  had  to  work  to  supplement  the  family's 
income.   Life  in  the  cotton  mill  communities  v/as  much  more 
demanding  than  in  the  more  relaxed  atmosphere  in  Ybor  City. 
Women  were  hired  in  the  Ybor  City  industry,  not  only 
because  they  worked  for  a  slightly  lower  wage,  but  also 
becaue  they  did  not  take  home  cigars,  a  common  but  expensive 
custom  of  Tampa's  male  cigar  workers.   While  generalizations 
are  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  Tampa  cigar  makers  were 
fed  and  housed  adequately,  and  xvere  reputed  to  have  a  fair 
standard  of  living  in  comparison  to  Southern  mill  laborers 
or  other  tobacco  workers  outside  Florida. 

In  most  of  the  South,  the  predominantly  white 
Anglo  business  community  attempted  to  assure  that  pros- 
perity would  be  maintained  with  as  few  disruptions  to 
production  as  possible.   During  the  last  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  there  was  a  general  nationwide  fear 
of  labor  unionism,  which  became  synonymous  to  anarchists 
and  chaos.   The  Chicago  Haymarket  riots  in  1886  were  blamed 
on  anarchists,  and  seriously  hindered  any  attempts  to 
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organize  legitimate  unions.   A  general  strike  in  New  Orleans 
in  1892  was  described  as  the  "first  general  strike  in 
American  history  to  enlist  both  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor,  black  and  white,  and  to  paralyze  the  life  of  a 
great  City."     The  Pullman  strike  in  1894  created  not 
only  labor  unrest  but  also  a  general  stereotype  tov/ards 
labor  and  labor  unions  which  permeated  the  nation. 

The  fear  or  resentment  of  labor  unions  was  a  major 
reason  for  Ybor  and  Haya ' s  decision  to  relocate  in  a  rela- 
tively isolated  area  of  Tampa.   The  Board  of  Trade  there 
assured  them  that  they  would  be  protected  against  agita- 
tors or  troublemakers  who  might  try  to  disrupt  their 
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busxnesses.    Ybor  and  Haya  believed  they  could  keep 

their  labor  problems  at  a  minimum  and  at  the  same  time 
assure  the  workers  adequate  housing  and  a  pleasant  environ- 
ment.  Those  in  Tampa  responsible  for  maintaining  law  and 
order  felt  that  intervention  in  labor  disputes  was  neces- 
sary to  assure  business  prosperity.   The  Anglo's  controlled 
many  subsidiary  businesses,  and  any  threat  to  productivity 
automatically  was  met  v/ith  force.   Manufacturers  in  turn 
assured  the  community  that  their  workers  were  "good,  peace- 
ful people  and  willing  to  attend  to  their  own  business  and 

53 
get  along  with  their  neighbors." 

During  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Ybor  City, 

1885-1900,  labor  unrest  could  not  be  avoided  altogether, 

but  the  Tampa  community  was  able  to  quell  situations  which 
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might  otherwise  have  led  to  chaos.   The  local  Anglo  vigi- 
Icinte  committee  reflected  the  objectives  of  the  business 
corimunity,  to  assure  law,  order  and  prosperity.   Acting 
in  the  prevailing  attitude  throughout  the  nation,  the 
vigilantes  attempted  to  suppress  all  disruptions  by 
appealing  to  Americanism  and  patriotism. 

The  first  major  labor  problem  erupted  in  Ybor  City 
during  the  opening  of  the  "El  Principe  de  Gales"  factory 
in  1886.   V7hen  Ybor  hired  a  Spaniard  bookkeeper  from  New 
York,  Cuban  laborers  refused  to  work  until  he  was  removed. 
It  was  this  disruption  which  allowed  his  competitor, 
Ignacio  Haya,  to  produce  the  first  cigars  made  in  Ybor 
City. 54 

Another  labor  controversy,  more  serious  in  nature, 
came  on  January  17,  1887.   It  contained  both  union  and 
nationalistic  overtones.   Santo  Denites,  who  had  operated 
one  of  the  first  grocery  stores  in  Ybor  City,  was  appointed 
foreman  in 'El  Principe  de  Gales" by  Edward  Manrara,  at  the 
request  of  the  Cuban  Federation  trade  union.   Organized 
in  New  York,  the  union  had  a  three-man  assembly  which  had 
been  appointed  December  2,  1886.   Manual  Delgado,  president 
of  the  union,  announced  that  the  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation was  to  oppose  bossism  as  well  as  all  monopolies. 
Delgado  also  opposed  Spaniards,  who  he  said  wanted  to 

control  the  cigar  trade  which  he  claimed  had  been  created 
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by  Cubans.     Vlhcn   Benites  became  foreman,  Spaniards 
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belonging  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  urged  Ilanrara  to  fire 
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him  since  he  openly  discriminated  against  them.     It  had 

always  been  his  practice  to  hire  persons  by  ability  rather 
than  nationality,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.   VJhile 
he  was  deciding,  the  Knights  of  Labor  called  for  a  strike- 
In  order  to  appease  the  Spaniards,  Manrara  removed  Benites 
and  retracted  his  earlier  commitment  to  the  Cuban  Federa- 
tion.  When  Benites  was  removed,  the  Cuban  Federation, 
in  turn,  called  for  a  strike. 

The  situation  worsened  a  few  days  later  when  a 
laborer  was  fatally  shot  in  a  billiard  room  brawl  between 
two  workers,  one  who  supported  Ybor  and  the  other  who 
endorsed  the  Cuban  Federation.   While  most  of  the  "El 
Principe  de  Gales"  employees  remained  loyal  to  their 
employer,  a  handful  supported  the  strike.   The  Tampa  coo- 
munity  urged  a  quick  settlement  of  the  issue.   Although 
the  Tampa  Tribune  seemed  to  be  uncertain  on  the  cause  of 
the  controversy,  it  appealed  to  both  sides  to  resolve 
their  differences.   It  reminded  the  Latins  that  the 
"American  people  welcome  these  nationalities  to  our  country 
and  section  but  they  are  expected  to  conform  themselves 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country."   It  further 
blamed  the  trouble  on  "evil  men,  agitators  and  revolu- 
tionists."^^ 

The  majority  of  workers  continued  on  their  jobs, 
ignoring  the  strike  call.   Others,  including  Benites, 
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pressured  laborers  to  keep  away  from  the  factory  until  he 

was  returned  as  foreman.   To  Benites  and  his  followers, 

the  Tribune  wrote: 

Be  they  Cuban,  Spaniards,  or  Americans 
.  .  .  this  is  a  free  country,  every 
citizen  being  free  to  pursue  any  honor- 
able avocation  without  intimidation 
and  without  being  afraid.   We  sincerely 
hope  that  the  strikers  will  realize  this 
great  principle,  and  be  governed  by  it. 
Public  sentiment  in  this  comrAunity  will 
not  sustain  another  idea  and  any  demon- 
stration of  terrorism  will  be  promptly 
met  with  whatever  means  or  methods  re- 
quired to  put  it  down. 58 

The  newspaper  in  effect  warned  that  the  community 

would  meet  force  with  force  if  necessary  to  restore  calm. 

As  promised,  pressure  was  applied,  and  on  February  12, 

seventy-five  workers,  including  Benites,  were  forced  to 

leave  town  at  the  request  of  Tampa  authorities.   Ybor's 

factory  immediately  resumed  full  production  without  fur- 
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ther  difficulties.     The  1887  strike  was  the  first  of 

several  incidents  where  local  community  involvement 
settled  labor  disputes.   By  publicizing  support  from  the 
community,  manufacturers  hoped  future  trouble  could  be 
averted,  or  at  least  kept  to  a  minimum.   They  argued  that 
laborers  would  also  benefit  since  their  jobs  would  remain 
stable  and  their  salaries  high. 

Although  Sr.  Ybor  and  family  frequently  traveled 
between  their  residences  in  New  York  and  Havana,  he  main- 
tained a  twenty-eight-acre  estate  in  Ybor  City  on  the 
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northwest  corner  of  11th  Avenue  and  14th  Street.   His 
sumptuous  home  was  constructed  in  the  heart  of  an  orange 
grove,  within  easy  walking  distance  of  his  factory.   V7hile 
his  associate,  Edward  Manrara,  supervised  the  financial 
aspects  of  the  business,  Ybor  kept  in  close  touch  v;ith 
problems  that  threatened  production.   Often,  he  inter- 
vened to  maintain  good  worker-owner  relations.   During 
the  early  years,  his  patron  image  remained  strong  through 
personal  contact  with  workers.   He  knew  many  by  name  since 
they  had  worked  for  him  earlier  in  Key  West  and  Cuba. 
He  was  assured  loyalty  from  these  workers,  and  they 
helped  win  over  the  younger,  more  radical  employees. 

Whenever  dissatisfaction  in  the  factory  became 
serious,  Ybor  held  picnics  at  his  estate  for  his  em.ployees. 
One  Christmas,  when  the  mood  of  the  workers  seemed  particu- 
larly unhappy,  Ybor  invited  them  all  to  a  Christmas  Eve 
party  at  his  home.   He  personally  transported  some  fami- 
lies in  his  carriage  to  the  festivities.   A  servant  was 
charged  with  lighting  and  replacing  candles  on  tree  stumps 
for  illumination,  and  everyone  seemed  to  enjoy  the  food, 
drink,  and  camaraderie.   Ybor  had  showed  that  he  was 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  his  workers  and  harmony  was 
restored.     The  ability  to  calm  irate  workers  was  charac- 
teristic of  Don  Vicente,  but  this  worker-manager  philosophy 
could  only  be  maintained  under  the  conditions  of  a  small 
community  atmosphere.   As  Ybor  City  grew,  so  did  the 
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impersonal izat ion  of  eraployee-enployer  relations.   Ybor 
and  other  owners  becane  increasingly  dependent  on  the 
Anglo  conununity  to  support  management  in  labor  disputes. 
To  the  business  community  which  sold  food,  clothing,  and 
other  conunodities,  it  seemed  appropriate  to  support 
manufacturers . 

A  few  weeks  after  the  1SS7  strike  ended,  another 
incident  illustrated  the  manufacturers'  growing  reliance 
upon  the  Tampa  community  to  maintain  order.   During  March 
1887,  several  persons  identified  with  earlier  Cuban 
filibustering  expeditions  were  reported  congregating  in 
ybor  City.   Allegedly,  they  were  planning  an  expedition 
to  leave  from  Punta  Gorda  for  Cuba.   They  were  in  Tampa 
to  recruit  men  and  money.   In  later  years,  some  factory 
owners  openly  supported  revolutionary  clubs  and  activi- 
ties, but  at  this  time  they  thought  this  v;as  a  useless 

expedition  with  little  purpose  but  personal  gain  for  the 

.   ,     62 
backers. 

The  deputy  collector  of  Tasapa,    Thomas  Spencer, 

warned  that  men  from  New  York,  Xew  Orleans,  and  Key  West 

were  involved,  and  urged  the  Key  West  collector  of  revenue 

to  dispatch  a  revenue  cutter  to  detain  them.   The  would-be 

filibusterers  tried  to  get  workers  to  leave  their  work 

to  join  the  adventure.   Threats  were  even  made  on  the  life 

of  Sr.  Ybor  if  he  did  not  contribute  to  the  expedition. 

The  manufacturers  appealed  to  Tampa  citizens  for  assistance. 
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and  there  was  an  irmediate  response.   A  committee  of  vigi- 
lantes quickly  rounded  up  the  f ilibusterers,  forcing  then 

6  3 
to  leave  town  under  veiled  threats  to  their  lives. 

Tampa's  reputation  of  supporting  business  interests 
against  such  suspected  troublemakers  encouraged  other 
manufacturers  to  settle  there.   The  alliance  of  the  Ybor 
City-Tarapa  business  communities  did  not  assure  the  elimina- 
tion of  unions,  nor  did  it  guarantee  there  would  be  no 
strikes,  but  laborers  were  aware  that  their  actions  were 
being  observed  by  an  Anglo  community  ready  to  intervene 
if  necessary  to  maintain  peace  and  prosperity. 

Although  there  were  no  other  major  strikes  or 
problems  in  the  early  years  of  Ybor  City's  history,  there 
were  persistent  labor  disturbances.   In  June  1899,  when 
workers  at  Ybor's  factory  demanded  use  of  the  lecturers' 
rostrum  at  any  time  to  speak  to  their  fellow  workers, 
management  refused  the  request.   Laborers  also  complained 
that  the  offices  of  the  paymaster  and  foreman  had  been 
moved  into  their  working  area.   In  an  ensuing  week-long 
strike,  sixty  workers  departed  for  Key  West,  and  some 
$200  was  raised  for  them  by  sympathetic  workers  in  other 
factories.   The  strike,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  wages, 
was  settled  when  Ybor  agreed  to  relocate  the  foreman  and 

paymaster's  offices  and  workers  were  allov/ed  to  use  the 
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lectores'  rostrum  at  times  arranged  in  advance. 
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Pay  was  seldom  the  issue  in  these  relatively  minor 
outbursts,  since  v;ages  and  living  conditions  were  adequate 
for  the  times.   Manufacturers  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
various  issues  which  troubled  their  laborers  and  which 
were  the  cause  of  most  strikes.   Compromises  were  usually 
reached  within  a  few  days.   Ovmers  often  complained  of  the 
Cuban  laborers*  quick-tempered  responses  to  issues  and 
other  problems  generated  by  workers  who  considered  them- 
selves to  be  activists.   Strike  notices  were  relayed  by 
passing  a  note  among  workers,  giving  the  time  and  place 
to  meet  and  declare  their  reasons  for  striking.   In  one 
instance,  a  meeting  was  called  but  the  note  had  been 
circulated  as  a  joke,  and  everyone  returned  to  work. 

One  of  the  first  strikes  called  over  wages  was 
at  the  Lozano  and  Pendas  factory  in  1890.   Earlier  in 
the  year,  V.  M.  YboL ,  a  pace-setter  for  other  factories, 
had  agreed  to  pay  an  additional  $1.00  per  1,000  cigars 
to  cigar  packers  who  bundled  the  finished  products. 
A  few  dissatisfied  Lozano  and  Pendas  laborers  demanded 
an  increase  from  $2.00  to  $5.00  per  1000.   Pendas  agreed 
to  contact  the  New  York  office  about  the  matter,  but 
before  a  decision  was  reached,  a  strike  v/as  called. 
Fearing  a  prolonged  work  stoppage,  the  Tampa  Journal 
wondered  if  it  would  not  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  economy. 
The  strike  was  settled  when  the  workers  received  the  same 
raise  that  Ybor  had  given  his  employees. 
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In  1892,  manufacturers  asked  for  assistance  in 
getting  rid  of  five  alleged  agitators.   A  citizens' 

coirinittee  supposedly  had  investigated  the  activities  of 

67 
the  three  men  before  calling  for  their  removal.     In 

1895,  when  there  was  a  threatened  walkout  over  a  differ- 
ence in  wages  for  cigar  workers  in  New  York  City  and  Tampa, 
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the  newspaper  and  politicians  supported  the  manufacturers. 

In  almost  every  labor  conflict,  the  Anglo  business  cora- 
ssunity  supported  management. 

The  Cuban  independence  movement  was  an  important 
factor  contributing  to  good  worker-ovmer  relations  in 
Ybor  City.   The  eloquent  speeches  of  Jose  Marti  who  visited 
the  factories  on  several  occasions  resulted  in  donations 
of  ten  percent  of  workers'  wages  to  the  revolutionary 
cause.   The  political  activities  of  various  revolutionary 
organizations  kept  the  workers  very  much  involved  v;ith 
vhat  v/as  going  on  in  Cuba.   Don  Vicente  allowed  his  factory 
to  become  the  focal  point  for  speeches  and  the  solicita- 
tions of  Marti.   Even  after  Ybor's  death  in  1896,  Manrara 
continued  the  policy  of  strongly  supporting  the  indepen- 
dence movement.   As  a  result  of  General  Weyler's  edict, 
tobacco  supplies  dwindled,  and  production  v/as  curtailed. 
As  unemployment  rose,  Manrara  helped  support  the  free  soup 
houses  v/hich  fed  unemployed  workers  and  newly  arrived 
Cuban  immigrants. 
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The  new  immigrants  included  some  radicals  deter- 
mined to  put  their  anarchistic  ideas  into  practice  as 
soon  as  possible.   V7ith  the  end  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  production  increased  and  the  unemployed  went  back 
to  v/ork,  but  there  were  renewed  labor  problems.   In 
April  1899,  a  strike  at  the  Ybor-Manrara  factory  was 
called  when  workers  demanded  the  removal  of  the  weighing 
scales  which  measured  the  daily  amount  of  filler  tobacco 
given  to  each  cigar  roller.   Manrara  had  installed  the 
scales  to  try  to  end  the  practice  of  workers'  carrying 
away  filler  tobacco,  which  they  later  rolled  into  cigars 
and  sold  to  the  small  shops  in  the  community.   The  custom 
of  workers  filling  their  pockets  was  so  much  a  tradition 
that  it  was  considered  a  normal  kind  of  fringe  benefit. 
A  few  days  later  after  the  strike  call,  the  Tribune  claimed 
the  workers  were  acting  silly  over  such  an  unimportant 

matter  but,  notwithstanding,  in  the  second  week,  the 
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"strike  spread  like  the  measles"  to  other  factories. 

The  Tampa  paper  blamed  the  trouble  on  spring  fever,  warm 

weather,  and  insinuated  that  laborers  were  making  so  much 

money  that  they  were  looking  for  a  reason  to  take  a  vaca- 

tion. 

When  the  strike  went  into  its  third  week,  Manrara 

conceded  that  it  would  be  a  long  struggle. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  dollars  and 
cents.  If  it  was,  there  might  be  a 
compromise  effected,  but  as  the  matter 
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stands,  it  may  be  an  impossibility  for 
the  firm  to  concede  to  the  cigar  makers' 
demands. ^1 

While  the  strike  had  spread  to  other  factories,  the  central 

target  was  Manrara  and  the  filler  scale  issue.   He  stood 

firm,  and  the  strike  continued  throughout  May.   Manrara ' s 

resistance  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  Garrison  Calamity,  a 

local  radical  newspaper  publication.   An  article  described 

Manrara  as  an  insensitive  scoundrel  who  abused  his  workers. 

The  Tampa  Tribune,  in  turn,  defended  Manrara,  stating  that 

the   persons  degrading  him  were  the  same  people  who  were 

the  recipients  of  the  free  food  houses  which  had  fed  the 

refugees  and  unemployed  in  1898.   "These  anarchists," 

it  continued,  "are  endeavoring  to  paralyze  the  commercial 

interests  of  the  city  by  organizing  anarchist  sentiment 
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among  the  people  who  work  in  his  factory."    On  June  8, 

the  strike  appeared  to  be  ending  when  twenty-one  workers 
returned  to  their  jobs  in  Manrara 's  factory.   A  week  later, 
the  number  increased  to  forty-eight,  and,  by  the  end  of 
June,  sixty-nine  were  back  at  work.   Agitators  then  inten- 
sified their  disruptive  campaign,  causing  more  unrest  in 
other  factories.   As  the  representative  of  the  manufac- 
turers, Manrara  held  several  meetings  with  other  owners 
to  determine  the  best  strategy  to  end  the  problem  created 
by  the  antagonists.   Their  decision  was  to  take  a  dramatic, 
decisive  action  to  settle  the  labor  unrest. 
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When  laborers  arrived  to  work  on  Monday  morning, 
July  13,  they  were  startled  to  find  the  doors  of  the 
factories  closed.   Seventeen  of  the  largest  factories 
had  initiated  a  "lockout"  of  employees  until  the  various 
disruptions  were  ended;  over  3,000  laborers  were  suddenly 

out  of  work.   The  lockout  was,  in  effect,  a  manufacturer's 
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strike  against  the  strikers.    Owners  were  confident  the 

lockout  would  end  in  their  favor,  but  the  events  which 
followed  proved  to  be  disastrous.   An  immediate  economic 
slump  hit  the  business  community;  over  $70,000  in  weekly 
salaries  were  lost  to  local  trade.  An   organization  repre- 
senting the  strikers,  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  responded 
to  the  lockout  by  initiating  plans  to  transport  all  the 
laborers  from  Tampa  to  Cuba  and  Key  West.   El  Liceo,  the 
building  Sr.  Ybor  had  donated  to  his  workers  for  recrea- 
tional activities,  became  the  center  of  the  strikers' 
activities.   Here,  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  met  to  plan 
its  strategy.   Plant  and  Mobile  steamship  lines  were 
approached  for  reduced  rates  for  departing  strikers,  but 
the  request  was  refused.   The  Morgan  line,  with  offices 

in  New  Orleans  and  Savannah,  was  also  contacted  but  it, 

74 
too,  refused  to  offer  discounts. 

The  City  of  Tampa  promised  protection  to  the 

manufacturers  and  doubled  the  size  of  the  Ybor  City  police 

force.   The  three-month  strike  against  Manrara  had  become 

a  city-wide  affair.   Everyone  involved  was  prepared  for  a 

long,  protracted  struggle. 
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A  spokesman  for  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  a 
Spaniard,  Juan  Cordoba,  listed  the  laborers  denands: 
"good  materials  be  furnished,  that  the  Corninittee  of  Strikers 
not  be  discharged,  that  wrappers  be  furnished  each  day  as 
late  as  4  p.m.,  and  that  weighing  of  'filler'  tobacco  be 
abolished. "^^ 

Negotiations  began,  and  Manrara,  as  spokesman  for 
the  manufacturers,  agreed  to  the  first  three  demands.   He 
also  offered  to  allow  a  representative  of  the  workmen  to 
be  present  when  the  filler  was  was  weighed.   Cordoba,  who 

represented  the  workers  at  this  meeting,  refused  this 

76 
offer.     Through  secret  societies,  organizations  and 

the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  workers  were  confident  that 
their  funds  would  carry  them  through  the  strike  period. 
Meanwhile,  Committee  members  at  El  Liceo  helped  the  cigar 
workers  who  were  leaving  Tampa  with  their  families. 

Tampa  businessmen  blamed  the  troubles  on  outside 
agitators  from  Cuba.   An  editorial  stated  that  the  strike 
was  the  result  of  workers  who  were  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege to  plunder  filler  tobacco.   "The  agitators,"  it  said, 
"should  be  identified,  and,  upon  them  should  be  vented  the 

emphatic  displeasure  of  the  community.   Their  work  speaks 

77 
for  itself.   It  is  xts  own  condemnation."    The  following 

day,  Juan  Cordoba  was  arrested,  and  eleven  others  whose 

names  were  found  on  a  list  in  his  pocket  were  likewise 

detained.   Cordoba  was  released  from  jail  when  his  $300 
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bond  was  paid  by  workers.   Free,  Cordoba  shut  up  "like  a 

clam,"  claiming  that  he  could  not  speak  or  understand 

78 
English.     The  workers  were  indignant,  and  called  for  the 

arrest  of  the  manufacturers  in  retaliation.   As  the  tine 

for  Cordoba's  trial  approached,  factory  owners  feared  even 

more  serious  disruptions.   The  manufacturers  realized  that 

their  actions  v;ere  causing  the  uncomnitted  strikers  to 

support  the  labor  leaders.   When  Cordoba  and  the  eleven 

defendants  arrived  to  the  courthouse  on  the  scheduled 

day  of  the  trial,  they  were  escorted  by  over  400  workers. 

Peter  0.  Knight,  counsel  for  the  State,  met  the  workers 

in  the  courtroom.   He  told  the  crowd  that  the  manufacturers 

were  not  persecuting  labor  as  it  was  commonly  agreed  by 

workers;  instead,  they  were  attempting  to  look  for  a 

permanent  settlement  of  the  labor  troubles.   He  shocked 

and  delighted  workers  when  he  then  said  that  manufacturers 

had  agreed  to  drop  all  charges  in  order  to  bring  about  a 

79 
quick  solution  to  the  strike. 

A  jubilant  crowd  left  the  courthouse,  but  instead 

of  returning  to  work  in  the  following  weeks,  the  exodus 

of  laborers  continued.   The  business  community,  which  had 

always  supported  the  owners,  pleaded  for  a  settlement  as 

the  lockout  entered  its  fourth  week.   One  small  operator 

complained  that  his  trade,  which  had  averaged  $100  profit 

on  a  Saturday  evening  was  down  $20  to  $30  on  the  same  night 

during  the  strike.   His  complaints,  along  v;ith  others,  were 
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used  to  illustrate  the  need  for  a  settlenent.     The 

business  comnunity  now  seemed  to'  be  supporting  the 
strikers  by  pressuring  manufacturers  to  settle  the 
dispute. 

Workers  frequently  met  with  their  Committee  to 
debate  strategy.   They  once  thought  of  going  back  to  work 
for  one  day  under  the  terms  of  the  manufacturers,  then 
would  strike  again  on  the  following  day,  calling  for  a 
wage  increase.   The  union  was  not  so  happy  about  the 
issue  of  filler  which  seemed  a  weak  reason  for  such  a 
.prolonged  strike.   The  wage  issue  however  would  receive 
stronger  union  endorsement. 

While  sales  receipts  declined  and  the  Calcimity 
Howler  praised  the  perseverence  of  the  laborers,  disclosure 
of  misused  labor  funds  temporarily  appeared  to  turn  the 
tide  in  favor  of  manufacturers.   The  Tribune  reported 
the  activities  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  and  ques- 
tioned whether   they  were  living  on  the  v;eekly  salary  of 
$18.00  which  each  received  from  the  union.   They  were 
spending  money  lavishly,  and  the  paper  claimed  that  the 
Committee  was  pilfering  the  v.'orkers'  relief  funds.   The 
newspaper  reported  that  one  committee  member  had  written 
a  receipt  for  passage  of  workers  returning  to  Cuba  which 
was  $100  in  excess  of  the  real  cost.   An  Anglo  laborer, 
Mr.  Russell,  was  so  disgusted  with  the  corruption  of  the 
Committee  that  he  demanded  an  explanation.   When  a  meeting 
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was  finally  granted,  the  Conunittee  of  Thirteen  was  so 

obstinate  and  self-assured  that  Russell  departed  in  dis- 
co 
gust,  vowing  to  return  to  work  the  next  day.     Although 

the  serious  allegations  against  Committee  members  were 
made,  the  strike  continued  into  its  fifth  week. 

Manufacturers  were  losing  community  support  because 
of  the  lockout.   Pressure  to  come  to  terms  with  the  workers 
accelerated.   The  seventeen  factory  owners  who  initiated 
the  lockout  finally  conceded  that  their  plan  was  a  failure, 
and  they  started  to  rehire  laborers,  accepting  their 
demands.   There  was  even  a  last-minute  attempt  for  sup- 
port from  manufacturers  in  Cuba  who  agreed  to  call  a 
similar  lockout  in  Havana.   There  were  more  than  1,000 

unemployed  Tampa  workers  in  Cuba  v/ho  joined  the  5,000 

8  3 

unemployed  Havana  tobacco  workers.    Since  the  Cuban 

tobacco  industry  already  had  such  high  unemployment,  a 
lockout  would  not  have  been  a  disaster  to  their  production. 
But  the  Havana  plan  came  too  late.   Tampa  business  leaders 
were  exerting  too  much  pressure  on  the  manufacturers  to 
settle  the  dispute. 

The  three-month  strike  against  Manrara's  factory 
and  the  five-week  lockout  ended  in  a  disaster  for  the 
manufacturers.   The  workers  had  won.   By  August  17,  all 
of  the  seventeen  manufacturers,  except  Manrara,  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  demands  of  the  Tampa  business  community 
and  to  the  triumphant  workers.   The  Committee  of  Thirteen 
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had  survived  the  accusations  of  corruption  and  won  a 
generous  settlement:   abolition  of  filler  scales;  a  uni- 
form scale  of  wages  for  all  grades  of  cigars;  the  right 
of  workers  to  maintain  and  act  under  the  direction  of 
the  general  committee;  all  the  factories  were  to  remain 
open  and  to  be  of  easy  access  to  v/orkers  fron  6  a.m.  to 
6  p.n.;  liberal  supplies  of  ice  water  v/ere  to  be  kept 
constantly  on  hand  for  the  use  of  men  during  business 
hours;  there  would  be  no  sweeping  in  the  factories  before 
6  p.m.;  factories  were  to  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  and 
cleaned  at  least  twice  a  month;  coal  would  be  used  as  a 
fuel  in  winter  instead  of  wood;  and  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  cigar  v/orkers  would  have  the  right  at  any  time  to 
inspect  any  factory  to  see  that  these  regulations  were 
being  carried  out. 

A  loss  of  more  than  $600,000  in  salaries  and  a 

population  reduction  of  1,400  laborers  v/ere  two  immediate 

8  5 
results  of  the  strike.     Merchants  felt  the  adverse 

effects  of  the  population  loss  for  many  months,  since 

the  departed  workers  did  not  have  the  money  to  return 

to  Tampa.   Manufacturers  were  humiliated  by  the  results 

of  the  lockout;  they  were  forced  to  accept  concessions 

far  beyond  those  which  had  been  originally  demanded.   The 

workers'  victory  instilled  them  with  a  spirit  v/hich  might 

be  difficult  to  deal  with  in  the  future.   Manufacturers 

were  aware  of  their  dependency  on  the  skills  of  the 
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laborers  as  their  ovm  greatest  weakness.   They  could  not 
hire  unskilled  labor  in  periods  of  strikes.   Even  though 
there  were  trained  cigar  workers  available  in  Havana, 
they  could  not  have  been  hired  as  strike  breakers  since 
they  would  have  brought  in  more  radical  elements  and  ideas 
to  Tampa.   Only  Manrara  opposed  removal  of  the  filler 
scales  in  his  factory,  and  his  opposition  was  gradually 
accepted  by  his  laborers  who  were  not  offended  by  the 
measurement  of  tobacco. 

VJith  the  end  of  the  strike,  manufacturers  agreed 
that  their  only  hope  resided  in  the  formation  of  a  syndi- 
cate to  protect  their  interests  in  future  conflicts. 
Only  through  such  an  organization  could  the  clear  Havana 
manufacturers  face  the  problems  of  labor,  the  American 
Tobacco  Trust,  and  the  growing  threat  of  cigarette  smoking 
to  their  trade.   A  few  days  after  the  settlement  of  the 
1899  strike,  manufacturers  announced  the  formation  of  a 

syndicate  of  clear  Havana  manufacturers  v/ith  its  center 

86 

in  Tampa.    With  their  new  organization,  factory  owners 

hoped  their  syndicate  would  give  them  the  power  and 
prosperity  needed  to  combat  the  problems  of  the  tv/entieth 
century.   A  new  era  in  worker-owner  relations  had  emerged; 
no  longer  were  manufacturers  able  to  plead  v/ith  their 
laborers  over  disputed  issues.   Unionism,  which  Don  Vicente 
Martinez  Ybor  attempted  to  avoid  in  Tampa,  v/as  now  a  sig- 
nificant force  for  manufacturers  to  contend  with  in  future 
labor  issues. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

YBOR'S  LIFE  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
THE  FLORIDA  TOBACCO  IN'DUSTRY 


Don  Vicente  Martinez  Ybor  became  an  increasingly 
important  business  figure  in  Florida  as  the  cigar  industry 
evolved  into  one  of  the  state's  leading  nineteenth  century 
enterprises.   During  the  span  of  his  lifetime,  he  was  one 
of  the  few  tobacco  manufacturers  to  witness  the  evolution 
of  the  clear  Havana  industry  from  snail  shop  production  to 
a  major  business.   Indeed,  the  life  of  Don  Vicente  Martinez 
Ybor  and  the  industry  evolved  simultaneously.   tVhile  still 
a  teenager,  he  had  v/orked  as  a  broker  in  the  formative 
cigar  trade  in  Havana.   During  these  years  when  cigar 
making  was  becoming  a  leading  Cuban  industry,  he  emerged 
as  one  of  the  wealthiest,  most  influential  businessmen 
on  the  island.   Ybor  formulated  a  business  philosophy  based 
upon  the  beliefs  of  a  nineteenth-century  Hispanic  indus- 
trialist whereby  the  worker  and  ov/ner  maintained  close 
relations  and  respect  for  each  other.   This  aspect  of 
early  cigar  manufacturing  remained  a  part  of  Ybor ' s 
philosophy  after  he  moved  to  Florida.   in  later  years  this 
attitude  conflicted  with  the  impersonalization  characterizing 
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worker-ovmer  relations  in  evolving  technological  industry. 
Ybor  always  opposed  impersonalization  in  the  Cuban  tobacco 
enterprise,  and  in  his  factories  in  Nev;  York,  Key  West, 
and  Ybor  City.   He  felt  that  workers  and  ov.-ners  should 
resolve  their  differences  on  a  man-to-rian  basis,  and  this 
was  one  reason  why  he  adcimantly  opposed  unionism. 

The  founding  of  Ybor  City  climaxed  Ybor's  success- 
ful financial  empire.   With  central  offices  in  New  York 
City,  his  economic  empire  reached  fron  Havana  to  Tanpa 
and  New  York.   His  son-in-law,  Ignacio  Castefiada,  and  his 
son,  Eduardo,  supervised  the  purchase  of  choice  Vuelta 
Abajo  tobacco  in  Cuba  which  was  stored  in  the  Ybor-owned 
Havana  warehouses.   The  New  York  office  distributed  choice 
tobacco  to  the  Tampa  factory  and  to  manufacturers  through- 
out the  world.   In  charge  of  all  activities  were  Ybor, 
Eduardo,  and  Edward  Manrara.   Manrara  v/as  such  an  integral 
part  of  the  partnership  that,  by  1880,  he  and  Eduardo 
controlled  the  New  York  offices  while  Ybor  shuttled  between 
business  locations.    With  advancing  age,  Ybor  wanted  to 
spend  more  time  with  his  family,  ilanrara   played  an 
increasingly  active  role  in  all  phases  of  the  corporation's 
interests.   Eduardo  Ybor,  never  a  dynamic  figure  in  the 

enterprise,  died  in  1892,  but  Manrara  had  such  firm  con- 

2 

trol  that  there  were  no  disruptions  of  business  activities. 

Manrara  continued  to  direct  most  of  the  company's  inter- 
ests until  Ybor's  death  in  1896,  when  he  assumed  majority 
control. 
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Manrara  was  a  banker's  assistant  when  he  and  Ybor 
first  met  in  Cuba  before  the  Ten  Years'  V7ar.   In  1871, 

he  beccime  a  partner  in  the  V.  M.  Ybor  and  Company  in 

4 
Key  West.    In  time,  his  Tampa  investments  in  real  estate, 

public  utilities,  a  brewery,  banking,  and  a  local  newspaper 
amassed  him  a  small  fortune.   Manrara  also  had  the  funds 
of  the  Ybor  empire  at  his  disposal,  making  him  one  of  the 
leading  supporters  and  financiers  of  Tampa  and  Florida. 
Unlike  Don  Vicente,  who  spoke  only  Spanish,  Manrara  was 
bilingual,  and  he  associated  xvith  many  of  Tampa's  influ- 
ential citizens.    Financially  and  socially,  Manrara  played 
a  vital  role  in  Tampa  and  Hillsborough  County.   Ignacio 
Haya  and  his  New  York  socialite  wife,  Fannie,  were  also 
considered  leaders  of  Tampa's  society.   The  Gutierrezes 
were  other  Latin  entrepreneurs  who  mixed  with  Tampa's 
Anglo  elite.   Don  Vicente,  however,  did  not  view  Tampa  as 
fondly  as  his  Latin  associates.   Although  he  owned  a 
sumptuous  twenty-eight  acre  estate  in  Ybor  City,  he  never 
considered  it  his  permanent  residence.   He  frequently 
traveled  to  Havana  where  most  of  his  family  resided. 
In  Tampa,  he  was  a  well-respected  businessman  who  few 
Anglo  families  knew  intimately. 

During  his  twenty-seven  years  as  a  businessman  in 
the  United  States,  Ybor  and  his  associates  were  responsible 
for  making  the  clear  Havana  industry  the  largest  competitor 
to  American  tobacco  interests.   Throughout  his  life,  Don 
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Vicente  retained  sentiments  froni  the  earlier  years  of 
the  industry  which  second-generation  businessmen,  such 
as  Manrara,  did  not  accept.   These  new  industrialists, 
who  achieved  their  positions  after  the  industry  v;as  well 
established,  placed  efficiency,  not  personalism,  as  their 
main  econonic  goal.   They  either  did  not  understand  or. 
care  about  the  earlier  customs  and  traditions  which  Ybor 
and  first-generation  manufacturers  adhered  to. 

Ybor's  business  interests  followed  a  similar  cycle 
in  Key  West,  Mew  York,  and  Ybor  City.   Once  the  factories 
became  large  and  impersonal,  workers  organized  into  asso- 
ciations or  unions,  but  Ybor  continually  attempted  to  keep 
unionism  from  controlling  his  laborers.   Unions  first 
organized  in  Cuba  when  the  Sociedad  de  Tabaqueros  was 
formed  by  Saturino  Martinez  in  1868.    Ybor  had  to  flee 
Cuba  a  year  later.   From  1869  to  1875  in  Key  V7est,  Ybor's 
factory  was  a  frequent  target  for  sporadic  strikes,  but 
the  small  size  of  his  operations  usually  allowed  quick 

settlements.   Unions  nonetheless  continued  to  plague  him 

7 
and  other  tobacco  manufacturers  m  the  United  States. 

Ybor's  most  fateful  business  mistake  was  his  move 

from  Key  West  to  New  York  City  in  1876,  v/here  he  opened 

the  "El  Coloso"  factory.   New  York's  tobacco  workers  were 

so  poorly  paid  that  in  1877,  the  city  was  faced  with  strikes 

on  a  massive  scale.   Ybor  did  not  seem  prepared  to  accept 

the  harshness  of  the  immigrant  labor  conditions  in  New  York. 
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Workers  were  frustrated  by  poor  housing,  competition  from 
newly  arriving  immigrants,  and  the  alienation  of  the  new 

American  culture.   They  believed  their  only  salvation 

p 
was  mutual  protection  organizations  or  unions.    The 

disastrous  labor  strikes  of  1877  prompted  Ybor  to  return 

to  Key  West  in  1878.   From  then  until  1884  there  were 

periodic  strikes,  which  were  usually  ineffective  since 

labor  unions  were  not  yet  widely  accepted  by  laborers  or 

Key  VJest  citizens.   The  rising  popularity  of  Key  V7est 

manufactured  cigars  brought  more  manufacturers,  more 

laborers  and,  inevitably,  impersonalization  and  unionism 

by  1885.   ETven  during  the  years  of  labor  unrest,  it  was  a 

tribute  to  Don  Vicente  that,  throughout  his  entire  business 

career,  his  laborers  repeatedly  received  the  highest  awards 

for  fine  tobacco  and  quality  craftsmanship  with  the  El 

Principe  de  Gales  brand.   Such  fine  products  were  produced 

by  workers  whose  excellent  artistic  skills  were  recognized 

by  Ybor.   Both  the  manufacturer  and  laborer  took  personal 

9 
pride  in  their  finished  products   (see  Appendix  M) . 

Ybor's  ties  to  the  traditions  of  the  early  manufac- 
turing practices  were  exemplified  in  his  approval  of 
several  old  cigar-making  practices.   One  custom  allowed 
workers  to  smoke  all  the  cigars  they  wished  while  working, 
and  they  could  take  a  few  cigars  home  with  them  at  the 
end  of  their  work  day.   He  also  allowed  workers  to  follow 
the  time-honored  custom  of  pocketing  some  of  the  filler 
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tobacco.   It  was  usually  rolled  into  cigars  for  personal 
use  or  sold  to  persons  outside  the  factory.   This  inef- 
ficient but  popular  practice  was  halted  by  Manrara. 
After  Ybor • s  death,  he  attempted  to  install  filler  scales 
to  weigh  the  amount  of  tobacco  each  laborer  used.   Manrara 
was  concerned  with  efficient  production  controls,  while 
workers  felt  the  filler  scales  v;ere  the  beginning  of 
mechanization  in  their  industry.   The  controversial  scales 
initiated  the  first  serious  labor  strike  in  Tampa  in  1899. 

Fortunately,  for  Tampa  laborers,  their  cigars 
earned  an  impressive  world-wide  reputation.   The  artistic 
skills  of  cigar  workers  were  in  great  demand  at  a  time 
when  mechanization  was  already  encroaching  on  other  cigar 
manufacturing  centers.   Tampa's  reputation  for  excellent 
quality  hand-rolled  cigars  was  undisputed.   It  allowed 
laborers  to  retain  their  status  as  artisans  for  nearly 
three  decades  into  the  twentieth  century. 

During  his  years  as  a  manufacturer  in  Ybor  City, 
Ybor  assured  manufacturers  a  relatively  union-free  labor 
force  through  assurances  given  from  Tampa's  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  general  business  community.   These  assur- 
ances included  the  prompt  removal  of  anyone  suspected  of 
subversive  activities  and,  on  several  occasions,  citizens' 
committees  successfully,   although  illegally,  removed  those 
they  considered  agitators.     It  was  a  time  when  the  courts 
and  police  officials  on  every  level  favored  the  business 
community.   There  was  no  room  for  labor  agitation. 
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Although  Ybor  amassed  a  fortune  during  his  life- 
tiiae,  he  always  gave  the  appearance  of  being  concerned 
with  his  laborers'  welfare.   His  generosity  to  workers 
was  frequent,  from  donating  the  first  wooden  factory  to 
workers  as  a  social  center,  to  the  fiestas  he  held  at  his 
estate.   He  was  considered  "the  kind-faced  old  man  to  whom 
the  immigrants  were  deeply  indebted,"  yet  he  was  still 

a  capitalist  who  achieved  a  veritable  fortune  for  himself, 

12 

his  heirs,  and  fellow  manufacturers.     Ybor  fully  realized 

that  his  business  philosophy  was  not  compatible  with  the 
rapidly  growing  American  tobacco  trade,  yet  he  attempted 
to  form  a  working  environment  where  laborers  could  have 
a  decent  standard  of  living,  far  better  than  the  ghettos 
in  larger  urban  manufacturing  centers. 

There  was  one  other  significant  factor  which 
assured  Ybor  a  closeness  with  his  laborers,  and  this  was 
his  resentment  of  Spanish  control  in  Cuba.   Ybor  was 
forced  to  leave  his  business  and  home  there  in  1869  after 
authorities  uncovered  his  support  to  revolutionaries. 
FroQ  the  opening  of  his  Key  West  factory  until  his  death, 
Y'bor  allowed  workers  to  discuss  revolutionary  ideas  openly 
and  to  listen  to  anti-Spanish  propaganda  read  by  the 
lectores.   He  even  hired  Jose  Dolores  Poyo,  the  ardent 
leader  of  the  Cuban  liberation  movem.ent,  as  lecturers  in 
his  Key  V\'est  and  Tarapa  factories.   Ybor  was  a  native-born 
Spaniard,  but  Cuban  workers  gratefully  accepted  his  support 
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for  the  liberation  of  Cuba,  a  personal  tie  which  other 
manufacturers  did  not  have  with  their  laborers.   \^en 
Jose  Marti  made  his  frequent  visits  to  Tampa,  he  was 
warmly  welcomed  in  the "El  Principe  de  Gales" factory.   In 
189  3,  Marti  made  a  dramatic  appeal  for  men,  arms,  and 
munitions  from  the  front  steps  of  Ybor ' s  Tampa  building. 
Ybor  personally  associated  with  other  Spaniards  but  allowed 
his  laborers  to  support  the  revolutionary  movement  in  his 
factory.   An  owner  disinterested  in  the  interests  of  his 

workers,  or  a  pro-Spanish  manufacturer,  would  have  pro- 

14 
hibited  this  from  occurring. 

Ybor  City's  rapid  growth  and  impersonalization 
was  inevitable,  as  were  the  unions  which  were  organized 
by  discontented  laborers.   Yet,  during  his  eleven  years 
as  overseer  of  the  city,  Ybor  kept  wages  high,  and  his 
workers'  complaints  were  minimal.   Other  laborers  and 
manufacturers  may  have  disagreed  with  Ybor's  philosophy, 
and  they  may  have  had  good  reasons  for  disliking  his  manner 
of  dealing  with  workers,  but  it  was  still  his  city. 

By  1896,  Don  Vicente's  business  philosophy  was 
already  recognized  as  a  vestige  of  the  past.   While  he 
still  referred  to  himself  as  "Don,"  his  partner  called 
himself  "Mister."   His  death  came  only  a  few  years  before 
the  tobacco  industry  dramatically  changed  management  and 
labor  organization  to  meet  the  challenges  of  trusts,  unions, 
and  the  spreading  American  industrial  revolution.   These 
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changes  may  have  occurred  earlier  had  it  not  been  for 
disruptions  of  the  Spanish-American  V.'ar,  which  kept  workers 
involved  in  activities  other  than  their  jobs. 

Don  Vicente  was  married  twice,  and  he  was  the 
father  of  ten  children.   His  first  wife,  Palmia  Learas, 
bore  him  four  of  these  children.   As  adults,  they  all 
resided  in  Havana  on  Calle  de  las  Aninas.   His  daughters 
Dona  Antonia  and  Eloisa  lived  at  numbers  96  and  98, 
respectively;  his  son   Candido  lived  at  number  100,  and 
Eduardo  at  number  102.   Their  homes  v/ere  constructed  for 
them  by  their  generous  father.     Ybor ' s  second  wife, 
Mercedes,  had  six  children,  all  much  younger  than  their 
four  step-brothers  and  -sisters.   They  frequently  traveled 
between  Havana,  New  York,  and  Ybor  City  with  their  parents. 
Two  of  the  younger  sons,  Rafael  and  Salvador  Martinez, 
spent  several  months  vacationing  with  their  father  in 
New  York  in  18  94,  while  Sra.  Ybor  remained  in  {lavana  with 
one  of  their  younger  daughters  who  \-/as  ill.     Ybor  also 
frequently  visited  tobacco  plantations  throughout  Latin 
America. 

Until  the  year  of  his  death,  Ybor  remained  active 
inspecting  tobacco  plantations  and  supervising  his  various 
business  interests.   In  March,  1896,  he  underwent  exten- 
sive medical  treatment  in  Tampa  after  suddenly  becoming 
ill  from  an  infected  liver.  VThen   recuperated,  he  moved  to 
his  New  York  residence,  remaining  there  for  the  summer. 
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When  he  returned  to  Tampa  in  August,  his  health  was  im- 
proved, and  the  restful  summer  appeared  to  have  invigorated 
him.   But  then,  a  few  weeks  later,  he  suffered  a  relapse 
of  his  liver  ailment,  and  his  personal  Tampa  physician 
recommended  an  operation  to  remove  an  abcess  on  his  liver. 
The  operation  appeared  successful,  but  another  relapse 
proved  fatal.   With  his  immediate  family  surrounding  his 
bedside,  Don  Vicente  died  December  14,  1896. 

The  death  of  the  man  who  had  formed  Tampa's 
cigar  industry  was  followed  by  a  very  elaborate  funeral. 
When  his  death  was  announced,  the  City  Council  of  Tampa 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  has 
seen  fit  to  remove  from  our  midst  our 
beloved  and  esteemed  fellow  citizen, 
Don  V.  M.  Ybor,  who  has  done  so  much 
for  the  advancement  and  upbuilding  of 
the  city  of  Tampa  and  whose  death  is 
mourned  as  a  public  loss,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  that  we  offer  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  condolence  to  the  be- 
trayed and  grief  stricken  family  in 
this  their  hour  of  affliction.   Be 
it  further 

Resolved  that  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed,  the  city 
council  attend  the  funeral  services 
in  a  body  and  that  the  mayor  and  other 
city  officials  be  requested  to  attend. 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  council,  and  a  copy  furnished  the 
family  of  the  deceased. ^^ 
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On  December  17,  the  day  of  his  funeral,  all  Tampa  busi- 
nesses closed  from  10:00  a.m.  to  noon.   After  services 
at  the  family  residence,  the  procession  began.   Carriages 
with  family  members  were  follov/ed  by  those  carrying  city 
and  county  officials,   judges  and  lav/yers  and  representa- 
tives of  almost  every  civic  club  and  organization  in 
Tampa,  and  many  friends.   The  procession  extended  over 
one  and  one  half  miles,  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  city.   Ybor's  life  affected  "every  nationality, 

every  class  and  condition  of  life  .  .  .  regardless  of 

19 
creed,  party  distinction  of  social  bias."    The  out- 
pouring of  floral  arrangements  from  hundreds  of  persons 
attested  to  the  respect  which  he  gained  from  the  community, 

Ybor's  death  was  noted  in  the  Tobacco  Journal,  as 
the  end  of  an  era  for  the  founders  of  the  clear  Havana 
industry.   It  is  said  that  "of  all  the  individuals  who 
are  concerned  in  the  making  of  that  history  [the 

clear  Havana  business],  the  name  of  Mr.  Ybor  is  among 

20 

the  most  prominent,  and  will  long  be  remembered."    The 

Tairipa  Morning  Tribune  summarized  his  contribution  to  Tampa 

and  to  the  State  of  Florida: 

He  was  the  founder  of  the  great  pros- 
perity which  the  city  of  Tampa  has 
enjoyed  for  the  past  ten  years,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.   It  will  take  time 
to  develop  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of 
the  deceased  in  establishing  the  cigar 
industry  in  this  city,  and  it  v/ill  re- 
quire the  skill  of  generations  yet 
unborn  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of  its 
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value  to  the  country.   He  has  planted, 
in  a  practical  way,  a  nonument  by  v;hich 
his  memory  will  be  perpetuated  for  cen- 
turies, for  when  the  historian  in  the 
far-off  future  shall  write  of  a  city 
ten  times  the  greatness  of  the  present 
Tampa,  the  name  of  V.  Martinez  Ybor 
will  be  the  center  around  which  the 
glory  of  her  triumphs  will  cling  most 
tenderly. 21 
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Notes 


Tampa  Guardian,  May  5,  1886. 

2 

New  York,  United  States  Tobacco  Journal,  December 

19,  1896. 

Tampa  Horning  Tribune,  January  22,  26,  1901. 
Mrs.  Ybor  controlled  the  business  interests  of  their 
younger  children  until  they  became  of  legal  age.   Then, 
the  children  from  the  second  marriage  inherited  Sr.  Ybor's 
controlling  interest  of  the  Ybor  City  Land  and  Improvement 
Company.   In  1901  court  battles  ensued  between  Ybor's 
heirs  and  Edward  Manrara  over  controlling  interest  of  the 
Company,  settled  in  favor  of  Mr.  Tlanrara.   Ybor's  will, 
written  in  Spanish,  was  filed  in  probate  records  of  New 
York  City,  May  13,  1892.   It  was  translated  into  English 
in  New  York,  January  15,  1897.   Although  newspaper  accounts 
and  his  tombstone  list  the  date  of  death  December  14,  1896, 
the  New  York  probate  files  list  the  date  of  death  as  the 
day  of  February,  1397. 

4 
Grismer,  Tampa;   A  History,  342. 

Tampa  Guardian,  May  5,  1886. 

Victor  Alba,  Politics  and  the  Labor  Movem.ent  in 
Latin  America  (Stanford,  1968)  ,  50. 

7 
Ibid. ,  202.   Alba  lists  two  essential  factors 

instrumental  in  the  emergence  of  unions;  the  workers' 
need  to  defend  their  artistic  rights  and  a  desire  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  individual.   The  uncompli- 
cated administration  of  early  factories  allowed  the  arti- 
san to  maintain  his  sense  of  individualism. 

8 
Willis  N.  Bear,  The  Economic  Development  of  the 

Cigar  Industry  in  the  United  States  (Lancaster,  Pennsylvania; 

1933),  933-934. 

9 
Sholes'  Tampa  City  Directory  (n.p.,  1899),  32. 
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^^Stewart  Campbell  and  W.  Porter  McLendon,  The 
Cigar  Industry  of  Tanpa ,  Florida  (Gainesville,  1939) ,  2. 
Cainpbell  and  McLendon'  mention  that  early  owners  were 
primarily  concerned  with  quality  cigars,  not  production 
costs,  and  the  failure  to  stress  economic  gains  was  the 
major  problem  of  early  manufacturers.   When  second  genera- 
tion manufacturers  attempted  to  achieve  more  efficient 
production,  they  alienated  themselves  from  the  customers 
and  traditions  of  workers  v;ho  turned  to  unions  to  support 
their  positions  in  the  factories.   Campbell  and  ncLendon,  p. 
5,  again  discuss  the  lack  of  change  in  the  traditional  cigar 
production  methods. 

^^By  1901,  a  formidable  local  union  emerged  in 
Tampa,  "La  Resistencia. "   This  initiated  a  succession  of 
progressively  violent  labor  strikes  in  1910,  1920,  and 
1931. 

^^Rivero  Muniz,  Los  Cubanos  en  Tampa,  54. 

^^Jose  Marti  made  several  visits  to  Tampa,  but 
his  most  famous  visit  was  in  1893  v^/hen  he  eloquently 
aopealed  to  Cuban  cigar  workers  for  men  and  money  to 
fight  for  the  cause  of  the  Cuban  revolution  against 
Spain.   His  words  are  recorded  on  a  plaque  in  front  of 
the  Ybor  factory.   They  were  written  after  members  of  the 
Ybor  City  Rotary  Club  interviewed  several  old  Cubans  who 
heard  the  speech. 

^^Weekly  Tribune,  flarch  16,  1898.   Mrs.  Ybor, 
residing  at  the  Ybor  City  family  residence,  donated 
$20.00  a  day  to  feed  the  large  number  of  unemployed 
cigar  workers  during  the  Spanish  American  War.   Her 
generosity,  several  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
is  indicative  of  the  family's  personal  interest  in  the 
Latin  community. 

^^Book  B,  Foreign  VJills.   Probate  Records,  the 
Hillsborough  County  Courthouse,  Tampa,  Florida.   The 
vill  was  filed  in  Tampa,  September  23,  1898. 

■'•^New  York,  Tobacco  Leaf,  July  11,  1898. 

^"^Oral  interview  with  June  Connor,  Tampa,  Florida, 
March  23,  1975.   Mrs.  Connor,  a  resident  of  Ybor  City, 
inoved  to  the  Latin  community  from  Michigan  at  a  young  age. 
She  was  eight  years  old  when  Mr.  Ybor  died.   In  her  later 
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years,  she  became  a  well-respected  writer  in  Ybor  City 
under  the  pseudonum  of  "Quien  Sabe."   She  personally 
knew  several  of  the  Latin  manufacturers,  and  according 
to  her,  Sr.  Ybor  died  in  the  house  of  his  mistress  in 
Ybor  City,  and  the  body  v;as  quickly  transported  to  his 
own  residence  before  all  of  the  Ybor  family  knew  of  his 
death. 

18 

Tampa  Morning  Tribune,  December  16,  1896. 

19 

Teimpa  Journal,    December   19,    1896. 

20 

New  York,  United  Scates  Tobacco  Journal, 

December  19,  1896. 

21 

Tampa  Morning  Tribune,  December  17,  1896. 


CHAPTER  VII 

OVERVIEW  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
TOBACCO  INDUSTRY  IN  FLORIDA 


An  assessment  of  the  cigar  industry  in  Florida 
clearly  indicates  it  was  one  of  the  state's  major  economic 
forces  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.   It 
would  have  thrived  in  spite  of  Ybor,  but  his  industrial 
town,  carefully  planned  for  profit,  hastened  the  indus- 
txy's  success.   Ybor,  a  businessman  with  foresight,  stimu- 
lated an  already  thriving  enterprise  which  developed  early 
in  Florida's  history.   In  1831,  v;illiara  Wall  opened  the 
first  factory  in  Key  V7est.   Smaller  shops  emerged  when- 
ever Cuban  immigrants  settled  there,  but  prior  to  18  68, 
production  was  minimal  and  mainly  for  local  consumption. 
Cuba's  Ten  Years'  V'/ar,  1868-1878,  forced  thousands  of 
cigar  makers  and  several  prominent  manufacturers  to  immi- 
grate to  the  United  States.    flost  moved  to  Florida  or 
New  York;  Florida  offered  a  similar  climate  and  proximity 
to  Cuba,  while  New  York  had  a  large  labor  market. 

Edward  Gato,  later  a  rival  to  Ybor,  fled  Cuba  when 
Spanish  authorities  connected  him  with  revolutionary 
activities.   In  1868,  Gato  immigrated  to  Nev;  York  v/hcre 
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he  entered  the  tobacco  trade.   After  accumulating  a  small 
fortune,  he  relocated  to  Key  V7est  in  1876,  the  same  year 
Ybor  left  the  Keys  to  open  his  New  York  "El  Coloso" 
factory.   Gato  then  initiated  a  massive  investment  program 

constructing  workers'  cottages,  a  streetcar  line,  tobacco 

2 

factories,  and  real  estate. 

By  1878,  there  were  fifty- four  cigar  factories 
in  Florida:   tv/enty-nine  in  Key  V7est,  sixteen  in  Jackson- 
ville, four  in  Quincy,  tv;o  in  Pensacola,  and  one  each  in 

.3 

Tcimpa,  Fernandina,  and  St.  Augustine. 

According  to  Ybor,  he  left  Key  West  because  of 
the  1885  strikes,  but  other  sources  indicate  that  "At  first, 

it  was  said  that  Mr.  Ybor  did  not  want  to  be  outdone  by 

4 
Mr.  Gato,"  who  had  become  v/ealthy  as  a  cigar  manufacturer. 

Before  choosing  Tampa,  Ybor  sent  letters  of  inquiry  to 
Galveston,  Mobile,  and  Pensacola.   He  did  not  write 
Jacksonville  because  the  Gatos  already  had  a  factory 
there.   Regardless  of  the  labor  situation,  Ybor  undoubtedly 
would  have  left  Key  VJest,  since  the  island  was  too  small 
for  two  wealthy  industrialists  to  develop.   As  Ybor  City 
grew,  Ybor,  like  Gato,  began  buying  real  estate,  and  con- 
structing cigar  workers'  cottages. 

Liberal  inducements  of  land  and  buildings  drew 
prospective  manufacturers  to  Ybor  City  rather  than  Key 
West  or  Jacksonville.   Prior  to  Ybor  City,  Jacksonville 
had  attracted  several  companies.   In  1875,  Jose  Alexander 
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Huaii  and  Henry  M.  Fritot  constructed  a  major  factory. 
Huaii  later  bought  controlling  interest  and  moved  the 
operations  to  a  new  building  in  1880,  employing  between 
125  and  150  workers.    The  largest  factory,  "El  Modelo," 
was  ovmed  and  operated  by  Gabriel  Hidalgo  Gato,  son  of 
the  Key  West  industrialist.   Gabriel  expanded  the  family 
business  interests  to  Jacksonville  in  1882. 

Expansion  of  Jacksonville's  cigar  industry  almost 
came  to  a  halt  after  1835.  There  were  fourteen  factories 
in  operation  in  18  84.   By  1900,  hov/ever,  the  total  number 

of  persons  employed  was  500  in  eighteen  factories,  about 

7 
the  same  number  v/orking  in  only  one  large  Tampa  factory. 

In  spite  of  competition  fron  northern  factories. 
Key  West  cigars  maintained  their  excellent  reputation  in 
tobacco  markets.   Production  in  Key  West  declined  when 
in  1886  Ybor  moved  his  operations  to  Hillsborough  County, 
and  then  again  in  1894.   In  that  year,  both  Ybor  and  V7est 
Tampa's  founder,  Hugh  Macfarlane,  took  advantage  of  unrest 
between  Cuban  and  Spanish  laborers  to  induce  manufacturers 
to  Hillsborough  County.   Jacksonville's  manufacturers  did 
not  offer  inducements  until  it  was  too  late  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  Ybor  City's  growing  monopoly  on  clear  Havana 
production.   From  1895  to  1900,  Key  West  cigar  exports 
exceeded  an  annual  average  of  $2,300,000  as  compared  to 

Tampa's  average  cigar  export  of  $6,103,000  for  the  same 

g 
period.    Jacksonville's  export  of  cigars  in  1896  totaled 

only  $69,000  and  $162,750  in  1897^  (see  Appendix  II). 
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Florida's  cigar  industry  continued  to  bring  pros- 
perity to  the  state  during  the  early  decades  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.   The  advent  of  the  Depression  in  the  1930 's, 
mechanization  of  cigar  making,  and  competition  from  the 
cigarette  industries  changed  the  situation.   Until  that 
time,  the  clear  Havana  industry,  formed  by  foreign  inves- 
tors and  foreign  capital  in  conjunction  with  local  business- 
men, was  the  basis  of  Florida's  claim  as  an  early  industrial 
center  in  the  South.   Historians  in  the  past  have  recorded 
the  activities  of  the  state's  wealthy  Anglo  entrepreneurs 
but,  until  recently,  they  have  omitted  mentioning  a  major 
industry  and  its  enterprising  leaders  who  contributed  to 
the  economic  prosperity  of  the  state  and  the  nation. 
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Notes 


^Juan  Rolo  Perez,  Mis  Recuerdos  (Key  West: 
n.D.,  n.d.),  37-41.   Rolo  lists  sone  of  the  earliest 
immigrants  to  arrive  to  Key  West  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Ten  Years'  War. 

^Key  West,  The  Daily  Equatorial  Democrat,  trade 
edition,  March  17,  1889,  17. 

^Jacksonville,  The  Daily  Sun,  Hay  5,  1878. 

New  York,  Tobacco,  flay  6,  1887. 

^Gustavo  Godoy,  "Jose  Alejandro  Huau:   A  Cuban 
Patriot  in  Jacksonville  Politics,"  XIX,  The  Florida 
Historical  Quarterly  (October,  1975),  198-199;  "Field 
Notes  for  the  Duval  County  Sununel  Suvey  for  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  Records  Management,"  L.  Glenn  Westfall, 
June,  1975. 

^Ibid.,  199. 

^Jacksonville,  The  Florida  Times-Union,  November 
25,  1900,  4. 

^Information  cited  is  extracted  from  the  Reports 
Of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
for  the  years  1895  to  1900. 

^Ibid.,  1896  and  1897. 
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APPENDIX  A 

EXPORTATION  OF  CUBAN  TOBACCO  IN  THE  WORLD, 
1826-1864 
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APPENDIX  C 
MAP  OF  EXTREMADURAS  PROVINCE,  SPAIN,  1818 


Source:   Conision  del  Mapa  Geologico  Estadistico,  1810, 
Library  of  Congress. 
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APPENDIX  D 
CURRENT  PRICES  OF  "EL  PRINCIPE  DE  GALES"  CIGARS,  1859 
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APPENDIX  E 
•EL  PRINCIPE  DE  GALES"  BUILDINGS,  1869 


Source:   "Birdseye  View  of  Key  West,  Florida,  Key  West 
Island,  C.  S.,  Monroe  County."   Milwaukee: 
Paul  Beck  Litho,  1884.   The  building  was 
located  after  checking  the  legal  lot  and 
block  designation  in  the  title  records  of 
the  Honroe  County  Public  Courthouse,  Key 
West,  Florida. 
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APPENDIX  F 
PHOTOGRAPH  OF  DON  VICENTE  MARTINEZ  YBOR 


Source:   The  photograph,  taken  in  Key  West  in  the  1870's, 
is  part  of  the  collection  of  the  San  Carlos 
Collection,  Key  West,  Florida. 
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APPENDIX  G 
SKETCH  OF  NEV/  YORK  CIGAR  MAKER'S  TENEMENT  HOUSE,  1887 


Source:   New  York,  Tobacco,  April  29,  1887. 
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APPENDIX  H 
KEY  WEST  "EL  PRINCIPE  DE  GALES"  FACTORY,  187S 


(Photograph  shows  Whitehead  street  with  "El 
Principe  de  Gales"  factory  in  lower  left.) 


Source:   "Birdseye  View  of  Key  West,  Florida,  Key  West 
Island,  C.  S.,  Monroe  County."   Milwaukee: 
Paul  Beck  Litho,  1884. 
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APPENDIX  I 

VIEW  OF  YBCR  CITY,  1892,  FROM  SECTION  OF 
"BIRDS EYE  VI EV;  OF  TA!1PA,  FLORIDA" 


Source:   Drawn  by  Aug.  Koch,  1892.   From  the  private 
collection  of  L.  Glenn  Kestfall. 
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APPENDIX  J 

LA  FLORIDAM  LABEL,  LA  FLORIDAN  FACTORY 
TAMPA,  FLORIDA,  1909 


Source:   Private  collection  of  L.  Glenn  Westfall 
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CUBAN  TOBACCO  EXPORTED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
1885-1900 
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APPENDIX  L 
WAGES  FOR  FACTORY  WORKERS  IN  TAMPA,  1894 
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APPENDIX  M 
"EL  PRINCIPE  DE  GALES"  ADVERTISEIIENT 


Source:   Shole's  Tampa  City  Directory >  Tampa,  n.p., 
1899. 
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ESTABLISHED  ...  .iAVAt^A,  CUBA,   S852! 

.     REMOVED  TO  THE  UNITED  ; 

STATES^  1869.  ! 

I      -  MEDALS     AWARDED. 

^    Royal  Havana  Exposition      --«•--,.  i^si. 

I    Paris  Exposition      ------ ^355^ 

^     Paris  Exposition      -----.*.    .    .    .    .  1^57 

London  Exposition  -----•.'.-..  t862. 

Centennial  Exposition   -    -    - 1676 

.  World's  Fair  Exposition    ---......  tfio}. 

Cotton  States  and  International  Ex^x^sition    -    -    -  •389S. 

Nashville  Exposition     -    -    -    - l897. 

The  Most  Popular  and  largest  Selling  Brand 
of  Havana  Clears, 


Factory:   1016  14tli  Street 
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APPENDIX  N 
EXPORTS  OF  FLORIDA  CIGARS  BY  PORTS,  1895-1899 
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April  12,  194  3,  to  Iva  Buckmaster  Westfall  and  Loy  W. 
Westfall.   He  was  educated  in  the  Springfield  Township 
school  system  and  began  his  college  career  at  Kent  State 
University.   After  studying  for  a  year  at  the  University 
of  the  Americas  in  Mexico  City,  he  graduated  from  Kent 
State  in  1965  with  a  major  in  anthropology  and  minor  in 
history  and  sociology.   He  then  entered  the  graduate 
school  of  Arizona  State  University,  receiving  his  master's 
degree  in  1967,  emphasizing  Latin  American  history,  with 
an  additional  thirty  hours  of  anthropology.   During  the 
academic  year  1967-1968,  he  worked  as  a  reference 
librarian  at  Meramec  Community  College  in  St.  Louis. 
During  the  summer  of  1968  he  was  a  student  at  San  Francisco 
State  University  before  becoming  a  full-time  charter  faculty 
member  at  Hillsborough  Community  College  in  Tampa,  Florida, 
where  he  is  currently  professor  of  Latin  American  and 
American  history,  western  civilization,  anthropology, 
and  humanities. 

In  1969  he  traveled  throughout  South  America 
while  enrolled  in  extension  classes  frcn  San  Francisco 
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State  University  and  wrote  seventeen  articles  on  tiie 
political  and  social  developments  of  South  American 
nations.   In  that  same  year,  he  married  Michele  Kammen. 
He  began  his  doctoral  program  at  the  University  of 
Florida  in  1971. 

Other  activities  have  included  historic  preser- 
vation.  In  1971  he  was  a  consultant  to  place  three 
buildings  on  the  National  Registry  in  Ybor  City.   In  1973 
he  was  project  historian  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  Historic  American  Buildings  Survey  team.   His 
research  materials  were  transferred  to  the  State  of  Florida 
for  inclusion  in  the  creation  of  the  Ybor  City  Historic 
District.   Other  activities  included  photographic  and 
lecture  presentations  on  Latin  America  and  tours  to 
r4exico,  South  America  and  Spain  for  Hillsborough  Com- 
munity College.   He  has  been  active  in  the  preservation 
of  books  and  manuscripts  of  the  Cuban  community  in  Key 
West,  Florida,  and  plans  to  write  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  ethnic  populations  of  the  State  of  Florida  and 
the  Florida  tobacco  industry. 
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